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The  Impeccability  of  Christ 

By  John  F.  Walvoobd 

Orthodox  theologians  generally  agree  that  Jesus  Christ 
never  committed  any  sin.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  corollary 
to  His  deity  and  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  His  work  of  sub¬ 
stitution  on  the  cross.  Any  affirmation  of  moral  failure  on  the 
part  of  Christ  requires  a  doctrine  of  His  person  which  would 
deny  in  some  sense  His  absolute  deity. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  however,  by  orthodox  theo¬ 
logians  whether  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Adam  before  the  fall  or  whether  it  possessed  a 
peculiar  character  because  of  the  presence  of  the  divine 
nature.  In  a  word,  could  the  Son  of  God  be  tempted  as  Adam 
was  tempted  and  could  He  have  sinned  as  Adam  sinned? 
While  most  orthodox  theologians  agree  that  Christ  could  be 
tempted  because  of  the  presence  of  a  human  nature,  a  division 
occurs  on  the  question  as  to  whether  being  tempted  He  could 
sin. 

Definition  of  Impeccabilitt 

The  point  of  view  that  Christ  could  sin  is  designated  by 
the  term  pecedbUity,  and  the  doctrine  that  Christ  could  not 
sin  is  referred  to  as  the  impeeeahUity  of  Christ.  Adherents  of 
both  views  agree  that  Christ  did  not  sin,  but  those  who  affirm 
peccability  hold  that  He  could  have  sinned,  whereas  those  who 
declare  the  impeccability  of  Christ  believe  that  He  could  not 
sin  due  to  the  presence  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  impeccability  has  been  questioned  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  point  of  whether  an  impeccable  person  can  be 
tempted  in  any  proper  sense.  If  Christ  had  a  human  nature 
which  was  subject  to  temptation,  was  this  not  in  itself  evi¬ 
dence  that  He  could  have  sinned?  The  point  of  view  of  those 
who  believe  that  Christ  could  have  sinned  is  expressed  by 
Charles  Hodge  who  has  summarized  this  teaching  in  these 
words:  **This  sinlessness  of  our  Lord,  however,  does  not 
amount  to  absolute  impeccability.  It  was  not  a  non  potest 
peceare.  If  He  was  a  true  man.  He  must  have  been  capable  of 
sinning.  That  He  did  not  sin  under  the  greatest  provocations; 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  it  the  teyenth  io  a  series  on  the  "Person  and 
Work  of  Christ” 
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that  when  He  was  reviled  He  blessed;  when  He  suffered  He 
threatened  not;  that  He  was  dumb  as  a  sheep  before  its 
shearers,  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  example.  Temptation  implies 
the  possibility  of  sin.  If  from  the  constitution  of  his  person 
it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to  sin,  then  his  temptation  was 
unreal  and  without  effect  and  He  cannot  sympathize  with  his 
people.”* 

The  problem  that  Hodge  raises  is  very  real,  and,  judging 
by  our  own  experience,  temptation  is  always  associated  with 
peccability.  Hodge,  however,  assumes  certain  points  in  his 
argument  which  are  subject  to  question.  In  order  to  solve  the 
problem  as  to  whether  Christ  is  peccable,  it  is  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  examine  the  character  of  temptation  itself  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  peccability  is  inevitably  involved  in  any  real 
temptation  and,  second,  to  determine  the  unique  factor  in 
Christ,  i.e.,  that  He  had  two  natures,  one  a  divine  nature  and 
the  other  a  sinless  human  nature. 

Can  an  Impeccable  Person  be  Tempted? 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  those  who  hold  that  Christ  did 
not  commit  sin  that  He  had  no  sin  nature.  Whatever  tempta¬ 
tion  could  come  to  Him,  then,  would  be  from  without  and  not 
from  within.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  natural  impulses 
of  a  sinless  nature  which  might  have  led  to  sin  if  not  held  in 
control,  there  was  no  sin  nature  to  suggest  sin  from  within 
and  form  a  favorable  basis  for  temptation.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Hodge,  who  denies  impeccability,  that  in  any  case 
the  temptation  of  Christ  is  different  than  that  of  sinful  men. 

Not  only  is  there  agreement  on  the  fact  that  Christ  had 
no  sin  nature,  but  it  is  also  agreed  on  the  other  hand,  that 
as  to  His  person  He  was  tempted.  This  is  plainly  stated  in 
Hebrews:  **For  we  have  not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  one  that  hath 
been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin” 
(4:16). 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  temptation  came  to  Christ  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  He  possessed  a  human  nature,  as  James 
states:  ”Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted 
of  God;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  he  himself 

'Charle*  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology »  II,  457. 
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tempteth  no  man”  (1:18).  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  was 
tempted  in  all  points  except  through  that  of  a  sin  nature, 
and  o*'  the  other  hand  His  divine  nature  could  not  be  tempted 
because  God  cannot  be  tempted.  While  His  human  nature  is 
temptable.  His  divine  nature  is  not  temptable.  On  these  points 
all  can  agree.  The  question  is,  then,  can  such  a  person  as 
Christ  is,  possessing  both  human  and  divine  natures,  be 
tempted  if  He  is  impeccable? 

The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  question  is 
simply,  is  it  possible  to  attempt  the  impossible?  To  this  all 
would  agree.  It  is  possible  for  a  rowboat  to  attack  a  battle¬ 
ship,  even  though  it  is  conceivably  impossible  for  the  row¬ 
boat  to  conquer  the  battleship.  The  idea  that  temptability 
implies  susceptibility  is  unsound.  While  the  temptation  may 
be  real,  there  may  be  infinite  power  to  resist  that  temptation 
and  if  this  power  is  infinite,  the  person  is  impeccable.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  same  temptation  which  would  be  easily 
resisted  by  one  of  sound  character  may  be  embraced  by  one 
of  weak  character.  The  temptation  of  a  drunken  debauch 
would  have  little  chance  of  causing  one  to  fall  who  had  de¬ 
veloped  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  while  a  habitual  drunkard 
would  be  easily  led  astray.  The  temptation  might  be  the  same 
in  both  cases,  but  the  ones  tempted  would  have  contrasting 
powers  of  resistance.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
essential  relation  between  temptability  and  peccability. 
Hodge's  viewpoint  that  temptation  must  be  unreal  if  the 
person  tempted  is  impeccable  is,  therefore,  not  accurate. 

As  Shedd  points  out,  temptability  depends  upon  a  consti¬ 
tutional  susceptibility  to  sin,  whereas  impeccability  depends 
upon  omnipotent  will  not  to  sin.  Shedd  writes :  'Tt  is  objected 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  impeccability  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  temptability.  A  person  who  cannot  sin,  it  is  said, 
cannot  be  tempted  to  sin.  This  is  not  correct ;  any  more  than 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  because  an  army  cannot  be 
conquered,  it  cannot  be  attacked.  Temptability  depends  upon 
the  constitutional  susceptibility,  while  impeccability  depends 
upon  the  vnll.  So  far  as  his  natural  susceptibility,  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental,  was  concerned,  Jesus  Christ  was  open  to  all 
forms  of  human  temptation  excepting  those  that  spring  out 
of  lust,  or  corruption  of  nature.  But  his  peccability,  or  the 
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possibility  of  being  overcome  by  those  temptations,  would 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  voluntary  resistance  which  he  was 
able  to  bring  to  bear  against  them.  Those  temptations  were 
very  strong,  but  if  the  self-determination  of  his  holy  will 
was  stronger  than  they,  then  they  could  not  induce  Mm  to 
sin,  and  he  would  be  impeccable.  And  yet  plainly  he  would 
be  temptable.”* 

The  question  of  whether  an  impeccable  person  can  be 
tempted  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  elect  angels.  This 
is  brought  out  by  Shedd  in  his  continued  discussion  on  the 
matter  of  impeccability:  **That  an  impeccable  being  can  be 
tempted,  is  proved  by  the  instance  of  the  elect  angels.  Having 
*kept  their  first  estate,'  they  are  now  impeccable,  not  by  their 
own  inherent  power,  but  by  the  power  of  God  bestowed  ui)on 
them.  But  they  might  be  tempted  still,  though  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  not.  Temptability  is  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  limitations  of  the  finite  spirit.  No  creature  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  temptation,  though  he  may,  by  grace,  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  yielding  to  temptation.  The  only  being  who 
cannot  be  tempted  is  God:  6  yog  6e6g  dbcElgacrcog,  James  1:18. 
And  this,  from  the  nature  of  an  Infinite  Being.  Ambition  of 
some  sort  is  the  motive  at  the  bottom  of  all  temptation.  When 
the  creature  is  tempted,  it  is  suggested  to  him  to  endeavor  to 
‘be  as  gods.'  He  is  incited  to  strive  for  a  higher  place  in  the 
grade  of  being  than  he  now  occupies.  But  this,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He  is  already  God  over  all 
and  blessed  forever.  He,  therefore,  is  absolutely  intemptable."* 

Were  the  Temptations  of  Christ  Real? 

If  the  temptation  of  an  impeccable  person  be  considered 
possible,  can  it  be  said  of  Christ  that  His  temptations  were 
real?  If  there  were  no  corresponding  nature  witMn  to  respond 
to  sin,  is  it  true  that  the  temptation  is  real? 

This  question  must  also  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
In  the  case  of  the  human  race,  the  reality  of  temptation  can 
be  easily  proved  by  the  frequency  of  sin.  While  this  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  Christ,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that 
Christ's  temptations  were  real.  While  Christ  never  experi- 

*Williajii  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dofmmtic  Theologf,  II,  S36. 

'Ibid.,  II,  3S6-S7. 
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enced  the  inner  struggle  of  two  natures  deadlocked  as  in 
Paul’s  case  in  Romans  7,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  temptation.  The  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  at  the 
close  of  which  He  was  tempted  marks  a  trial  to  which  no 
other  human  frame  has  ever  been  subjected.  The  temptation 
to  turn  stones  into  bread  was  all  the  more  real  because  Christ 
had  the  power  to  do  it.  The  temptation  to  make  a  public  dis¬ 
play  of  God’s  preservation  of  Christ  by  casting  Himself  from 
the  temple  was  also  most  real.  No  other  has  ever  been  offered 
all  the  glory  of  the  world  by  Satan,  but  Christ  was  so  tempted, 
and  did  not  sin.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true  that  Christ 
did  not  experience  the  temptations  arising  in  a  sin  nature,  on 
the  other  hand.  He  was  tried  as  no  other  was  ever  tried. 
Added  to  the  nature  of  the  temptation  itself  was  the  greater 
sensitivity  of  Christ.  His  body  being  without  sin  was  far 
more  sensitive  to  hunger  and  abuse  than  that  of  other  men. 
Yet,  in  full  experience  of  these  longings,  Christ  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  control  of  Himself. 

The  final  test  of  the  reality  of  His  temptations  is  found 
in  the  revelation  of  His  struggle  in  Gethsemane  and  His  death 
on  the  cross.  No  other  could  know  the  temptation  of  a  holy 
person  to  avoid  becoming  the  judgment  for  the  sin  of  the 
world.  This  was  Christ’s  greatest  temptation,  as  evidenced  in 
the  character  of  His  struggle  and  submission.  On  the  cross 
the  same  temptation  is  evident  in  the  taunt  of  His  enemies 
to  come  down  from  the  cross.  Christ  willingly  continued  in 
suffering  and  of  His  own  will  dismissed  His  spirit  when  the 
proper  time  came.  No  greater  realm  of  temptation  could  be 
imagined.  While  Christ’s  temptations,  therefore,  are  not 
always  exactly  parallel  to  our  own.  He  was  tried  in  every 
part  of  His  being  even  as  we  are  tried,  and  we  can  come  to 
Him  as  our  High  Priest  with  the  assurance  that  He  fully 
understands  the  power  of  temptation  and  sin,  having  met  it 
in  His  life  and  death  (Heb.  4:15).  The  temptations  of  Christ, 
therefore,  possess  a  stark  reality  without  for  a  moment  de¬ 
tracting  from  His  impeccability.  A  proper  doctrine  of  the 
impeccability  of  Christ  therefore  affirms  the  reality  of  the 
temptations  of  Christ  due  to  the  fact  that  He  had  a  human 
nature  which  was  temptable.  If  the  human  nature  had  been 
unsustained  as  in  the  case  of  Adam  by  a  divine  nature,  it  is 
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dear  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  might  have  sinned. 
This  possibility,  however,  is  completely  removed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  divine  nature. 

Tee  Proof  of  the  Impeccability  of  Christ 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  impeccability 
of  Christ  rests  in  the  relationship  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  each  of  the  natures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  had  its  own  will  in  the  sense  of  desire. 
The  ultimate  decision  of  the  person,  however,  in  the  sense  of 
sovereign  will  was  always  in  harmony  with  the  decision  of 
the  divine  nature.  The  relation  of  this  to  the  problem  of  im¬ 
peccability  is  obvious.  The  human  nature,  because  it  is  temp- 
table,  might  desire  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God.  In  the  i)erson  of  Christ,  however,  the  human  will  was 
always  subservient  to  the  divine  will  and  could  never  act 
independently.  Inasmuch  as  all  agree  that  the  divine  will  of 
God  could  not  sin,  this  quality  then  becomes  the  quality  of  the 
person  and  Christ  becomes  impeccable. 

Shedd  has  defined  this  point  of  view  in  these  words: 
** Again,  the  impeccability  of  Christ  is  proved  by  the  relation 
of  the  two  wills  in  his  person  to  each  other.  Each  nature,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  entire,  and  wanting  nothing,  has  its  own 
will;  but  the  finite  will  never  antagonizes  the  infinite  will, 
but  obeys  it  invariably  and  perfectly.  If  this  should  for  an 
instant  cease  to  be  the  case,  there  would  be  a  conflict  in  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  similar  to  that  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  his  apostle  Paul.  He  too  would  say.  The  good 
that  I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that 
I  do.  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me?*  Rom.  7 :19, 
20,  24.  But  there  is  no  such  utterance  as  this  from  the  lips  of 
the  God-man:  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  calm  inquiry  of 
Christ:  ‘Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?'  John  8:46;  and 
the  confident  affirmation  of  St.  John:  ‘In  him  was  no  sin.' 
1  John  3 :5.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  personal  confession 
of  sin,  in  any  form  whatever,  either  in  the  conversation  or 
the  prayers  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  sense  of  indwelling 
sin.  He  could  not  describe  his  religious  experience  as  his 
apostle  does,  and  his  people  do:  ‘The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
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spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,*  Gal.  6:17.*** 

The  question  of  the  impeccability  of  Christ  therefore  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether  the  attributes  of 
God  can  be  harmonized  with  a  doctrine  of  peccability.  The 
concept  of  peccabilily  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  contradicted 
principally  by  the  attributes  of  immutability,  omnipotence, 
and  omniscience. 

The  fact  of  the  immutability  of  Christ  is  the  first  deter¬ 
mining  factor  of  His  impeccability.  According  to  Hebrews 
13 :8,  Christ  is  “the  same  yesterday,  today,  yea  and  for  ever,** 
and  earlier  in  the  same  epistle  Psalm  102 :27  is  quoted  “Thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail**  (Heb.  1:12).  As 
Christ  was  holy  in  eternity  past,  it  is  essential  that  this  attri¬ 
bute  as  well  as  all  others  be  preserved  unchanged  eternally. 
Christ  must  be  impeccable,  therefore,  because  He  is  immu¬ 
table.  If  it  is  unthii^able  that  God  could  sin  in  eternity  past, 
it  must  also  be  true  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  sin  in  the 
person  of  Christ  incarnate.  The  nature  of  His  person  forbids 
susceptibility  to  sin. 

The  omnipotence  of  Christ  makes  it  impossible  for  Him 
to  sin.  Peccability  always  implies  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
one  tempted.  He  is  weak  to  the  extent  that  He  can  sin.  On  the 
part  of  Christ,  this  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  While  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  if  l^t  to  itself  would  have  been  both 
peccable  and  temptable,  because  it  was  joined  to  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  divine  nature  the  person  of  Christ  was  thereby  made 
impeccable.  A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between 
omnipotence,  which  has  a  quality  of  infinity  and  therefore 
would  sustain  impeccability,  and  the  concept  of  sufficient 
power  or  grace.  Impeccability  is  defined  as  being  not  able  to 
sin,  whereas  a  concept  of  sufficient  power  would  be  merely 
able  not  to  sin.  A  moral  creature  of  God  sustained  by  the 
grace  of  God  can  achieve  the  moral  experience  of  being  able 
not  to  sin  as  is  illustrated  in  every  victory  over  temptation  in 
the  Christian  life.  All  agree  that  Christ  was  able  not  to  sin, 
even  those  who  affirm  His  peccability.  The  contrast,  however, 
is  between  the  idea  of  sufficient  power  and  omnipotence.  The 
infinite  quality  of  omnipotence  justifies  the  affirmation  that 
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Christ  is  impeccable. 

It  is  foolish  speculation  to  attempt  to  decide  what  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  would  have  done  if  not  joined  to  the 
divine  nature.  The  fact  remains  that  the  human  nature  was 
joined  to  the  divine  nature,  and  while  its  own  realm  was  en¬ 
tirely  human,  it  could  not  involve  the  person  of  Christ  in  sin. 
On  the  ground  of  omnipotence,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Christ  could  not  sin  because  He  had  infinite  power  to  resist 
temptation. 

The  omniscience  of  Christ  contributed  a  vital  part  of  His 
impeccability.  Sin  frequently  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
one  tempted.  Thus  Eve  was  deceived  and  sinned,  though  Adam 
was  not  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transgression.  In  the 
case  of  Christ,  the  effects  of  sin  were  perfectly  known,  with 
all  the  contributing  factors.  It  was  impossible  for  Christ 
having  omniscience  to  commit  that  which  He  knew  could  only 
bring  eternal  woe  to  Himself  and  to  the  race.  Having  at  once 
infinite  wisdom  to  see  sin  in  its  true  light  and  at  the  same 
time  infinite  power  to  resist  temptation,  it  is  evident  that 
Christ  was  impeccable. 

It  is  rationally  inconceivable  that  Christ  could  sin.  It  is 
clear  that  Christ  is  not  peccable  in  heaven  now  even  though 
He  possesses  a  true  humanity.  If  Christ  is  impeccable  in 
heaven  because  of  who  He  is,  then  it  is  also  true  that  Christ 
was  impeccable  on  earth  because  of  who  He  was.  While  it  was 
possible  for  Christ  in  the  flesh  to  suffer  limitations  of  an  un¬ 
moral  sort — such  as  weakness,  suffering,  fatigue,  sorrow, 
hunger,  anger,  and  even  death — none  of  these  created  any 
complication  which  affected  His  immutable  holiness.  God  could 
have  experienced  through  the  human  nature  of  Christ  these 
things  common  to  the  race,  but  God  could  not  sin  even  when 
joined  to  a  human  nature.  If  sin  were  possible  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  whole  plan  of  the  universe  hinged  on  the  outcome 
of  His  temptations.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
would  forbid  any  such  haphazard  condition.  It  is  therefore 
not  sufficient  to  hold  that  Christ  did  not  sin,  but  rather  to 
attribute  to  His  person  all  due  adoration  in  that  He  could  not 
sin.  While  the  person  of  Christ  could  therefore  be  tempted, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  sin  entering  the  life  of  Him 
appointed  from  eternity  to  be  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God. 


Water  and  the  Word 

By  Henry  M.  Morris 

'Tor  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ; 
and  there  was  no  more  sea”  (Rev.  21:1).  Perhaps  the  strang¬ 
est  and  mo^'t  remarkable  aspect  of  the  new  earth  which  God 
will  create,  after  the  millennium  and  the  judgment  of  the 
dead  at  the  great  white  throne,  is  the  absence  of  the  sea.  In 
the  present  earth,  the  great  oceanic  reservoirs  of  water  con¬ 
stitute  its  predominant  geographical  feature.  Covering  over 
seventy  percent  of  the  earth’s  surface,  the  sea  is  God’s  great 
storehouse  of  water,  the  amazing  substance  which  uniquely 
equips  our  planet  earth  to  be  the  abode  of  man. 

There  are  many,  many  ways  in  which  water  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  life  on  the  earth.  Water,  for  example,  is  itself  the 
primary  component  of  all  living  substance.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  human  body  is  water.  "The  life  of  the  fiesh  is  in  the 
blood”  (Lev.  17 :11),  and  the  blood  serum  is  made  up  of  about 
ninety-two  percent  water.  All  nutrition  and  digestion  proc¬ 
esses  are  carried  out  by  means  of  a  water  medium.  The 
growth  of  plant  life,  the  basic  source  of  food  for  animal  life, 
requires  water,  together  with  light,  as  prerequisites.  In  fact, 
practically  all  important  chemical  and  biological  processes 
involve  water  in  one  way  or  another. 

As  far  as  known  definitely,  the  earth  is  the  only  place  in 
the  entire  universe  where  water  exists  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  support  life.  Certainly  no  known  planet  contains  anything 
comparable  to  our  present  oceans  of  liquid  water,  upon  which 
depends  the  marvelous  hydrologic  cycle,  the  physical  mecha¬ 
nism  by  which  water  is  being  continuously  conveyed  from  the 
oceans  through  the  air  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  all  parts 
of  the  earth. 

And  yet,  despite  its  basic  and  profound  importance  on  the 
present  earth,  l^e  Bible  says  that  one  day  there  will  be  "no 
more  sea.”  There  will  be  a  new  earth  and  a  new  atmosphere 
(heavens),  but  no  sea. 

But  why?  Before  we  can  discern  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  need  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  history  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  sea  and  the  waters  of  the  earth. 
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The  Primeval  Ocean 

**Axid  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep”  (Gen.  1 :2). 
In  the  new  earth,  there  will  be  no  sea ;  on  the  primeval  earth 
there  was  a  universal  sea!  In  like  manner,  a  grlobal  darkness 
enveloped  the  earth  at  first  but,  on  the  new  earth,  there  shall 
be  no  night  there”  Rev.  21:26). 

On  the  first  day  of  creation,  Gk>d  began  to  dispel  the  dark¬ 
ness  by  commanding  light  to  shine  out  of  the  darkness,  divid¬ 
ing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  day  from  night.  In 
exactly  parallel  fashion,  on  the  third  day,  God  began  to  dispel 
the  universal  sea  by  commanding  the  dry  land  to  appear, 
dividing  the  seas  from  the  land,  which  was  prepared  as  the 
abode  of  man. 

But  between  these  two  activities  of  division  or  separation, 
there  was,  on  the  second  day,  a  division  of  the  waters  them¬ 
selves  into  two  great  reservoirs,  one  above  the  firmament 
(i.e.,  the  expanse,  corresponding  probably  to  our  present 
troposphere)  and  the  other  below  the  firmament.  The  similar¬ 
ity  of  terms  describing  these  three  acts  of  division,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  first  of  the  three  caused  a  division  of 
the  whole  day  into  two  approximately  equal  segments  of  day 
and  night,  perhaps  would  suggest  that  each  of  the  other  two 
divisions  resulted  in  two  approximately  equal  segments.  If 
this  is  a  reasonable  inference,  then  the  reservoir  of  waters 
above  the  heavens  was  approximately  equal  to  that  left  in  the 
seas,  and  the  earth’s  primeval  lands  occupied  about  half  its 
surface. 

These  were  all  mighty  acts  of  creation,  and  we  must  simply 
confess  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  what  means  or  proc¬ 
esses  God  employed  in  bringing  them  about.  Since  God  ^rested 
from  all  his  works”  (Gen.  2:3),  and  since  these  works  in¬ 
cluded  “heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is” 
(Ex.  20:11),  at  the  end  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  we  can 
therefore  no  longer  observe  or  study  these  processes  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Present-day  physical  and  biological  processes  must  be 
entirely  different;  their  study,  no  matter  how  carefully  or 
scientifically  prosecuted,  can  give  us  no  certain  information 
about  God’s  true  creative  devices  at  all.  The  modem  scientific 
premise  of  uniformity  in  natural  processes  simply  cannot  be 
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legitimately  applied  to  the  creation  period. 

The  remarkable  pr(^hetic  warning  against  latter-day 
scofters  who  use  the  principle  of  uniformitarianism  in  exactly 
this  illegitimate  fashion  (2  Pet.  3 :3-6)  is  accompanied  by  an 
equally  remarkable  statement  concerning  the  primary  impor¬ 
tance  of  water  in  the  methods  and  results  of  the  creation. 
**. . .  There  were  heavens  from  of  old,  and  an  earth  compacted 
out  of  water  and  amidst  [marginal  rendering  ^through’] 
water,  by  the  word  of  God”  (2  Pet.  3:5,  ASV).  Var3ing 
renderings  of  this  verse  are  found  in  different  translations, 
and  varying  interpretations  in  different  commentaries;  per¬ 
haps  the  basic  reason  for  so  much  difficulty  with  it  is  a  sub¬ 
conscious  insistence  on  interpreting  the  events  of  creation  in 
terms  of  our  modem  scientific  concepts  and  processes. 

The  word  “compacted”  is  the  Greek  sunistemi,  essentiaUy 
meaning  '^holding  together”  or  “consisting”  (note  the  same 
word  in  Col.  1:17,  where  it  is  said  that  “all  things  hold  to¬ 
gether  in  Him”).  The  created  earth,  originally  “without  form” 
(Gen.  1:2)  thus  was  “formed”  by  the  Word  of  God,  by  the 
means  of  water,  and  now  is  sustained  by  the  same  means. 
The  first  lands  were  undoubtedly  molded  by  the  action  of 
water,  and  life  itself  was  organized  to  be  nourished  and  held 
together  in  and  by  a  water  medium.  Finally,  a  portion  of  the 
waters  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  great  protective  canopy 
for  the  earth,  elevated  and  sustained  “above  the  firmament,” 
also  by  the  Word  of  God  (Gen.  1:6), 

In  order  for  these  upper  waters  to  be  maintained  aloft  by 
the  gases  of  the  lower  atmosphere  and  also  for  it  to  be  trans¬ 
parent  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  1 :14-16), 
the  canopy  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  vast  blanket  of 
water  vapor,  extending  far  out  into  space,  invisible  and  yet 
exerting  a  profound  influence  on  terrestrial  climates  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  would  have  insured  a  world-wide  warm, 
mild  climate,  with  only  minor  seasonal  and  latitudinal  differ¬ 
ences.  This  in  turn  would  have  inhibited  the  great  air  circula- 
tional  patterns  which  characterize  the  present  world,  and 
which  constitute  the  basic  cause  of  our  winds,  rains,  and 
storms. 

There  could  have  been  no  rain  in  the  form  with  which  we 
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are  familiar,  and  this  is  exactly  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
(Gen.  2:5-6).  But  there  was  a  system  of  rivers  and  seas  (Gen. 
1:10;  2:10-14),  nourished  probably  by  waters  that  had  been 
confined  under  pressure  beneath  the  lands  when  the  lands  and 
waters  were  ^‘divided**  as  well  as  by  the  low-lying  vapors  that 
were  daily  evaporated  and  recondensed  (Gen.  2:6).  As  far 
as  the  record  goes  these  rivers,  especially  that  which  emerged 
from  a  great  artesian  spring  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  (G^n. 
2:10),  were  the  main  sources  of  water  for  Adam  and  his 
descendants. 

The  vapor  canopy  also  would  have  served  as  a  highly  effec¬ 
tive  shield  against  the  many  powerful  and  harmful  radiations 
that  surround  the  earth,  and  which  are  now  only  partially 
filtered  by  our  present  atmosphere.  Such  radiations  are  now 
known  to  be  the  cause  of  many  physical  damages  to  man’s 
genetic  system,  tending  to  cause  harmful  mutations  and  gen¬ 
eral  biological  deterioration.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
healthful  environment  created  by  this  great  thermal  vapor 
blanket  was  one  major  factor  contributing  to  human  longevity 
in  those  early  days. 

The  Flood  of  Waters 

“Whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with 
water,  x)erished”  (2  Pet.  3:6).  But  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  then  followed  a  long,  sad  history  of 
deterioration  and  rebellion  against  God.  Finally,  Gk)d  deter¬ 
mined  to  “bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven; 
and  everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die”  (Gen.  6:17). 
To  accomplish  the  earth’s  cleansing  and  purification,  God 
chose  the  very  element  out  of  which  the  earth  had  been  “com¬ 
pacted”  and  by  which  its  very  life  was  sustained.  “Whereby,” 
by  this  same  water,  the  world  of  the  antediluvians  was  over¬ 
flowed,  and  perished.  The  great  expanse  of  waters  above  the 
firmament  was  condensed  and  plunged  to  the  earth,  continuing 
everywhere  at  fullest  intensity  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
(Gen.  7:12).  The  “great  deep,”  evidently  vast  storehouses  of 
the  waters  under  the  firmament  confined  under  pressure  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust,  also  issued  forth, 
as  “all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up”  (Gen. 
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7:11).  This  latter  upheaval  must  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  eruption  of  subterranean  magmas,  and  these  by  great 
earthquakes,  and  these  in  turn  by  tremendous  tidal  waves  in 
the  seas.  Destruction  beyond  imagination  must  have  been 
wrought  on  the  antediluvian  earth! 

Finally,  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  to  such  a 
height  that  **all  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  covered,**  and  ‘*the  mountains  were  covered,** 
and  **all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl, 
and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man**  (Gen.  7:19-21). 
Once  again,  as  in  the  beginning,  there  was  a  universal  ocean. 
The  same  waters  which  had  sustained  the  life  of  the  world 
now  became  its  shroud. 

Furthermore,  there  was  again  “darkness  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,**  although  not  the  total  darkness  that  originally 
was  present.  When  the  vast  vapor  canopy  condensed  into 
liquid  water  and  began  to  fall  as  rain,  it  was  necessarily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  great  mass  of  cloud,  of  such  vast  depths  that 
only  very  small  amounts  of  the  sun*s  light  could  penetrate. 
And  although  the  greatest  of  the  rains  and  upheavals  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  forty  days,  they  continued  in  some  degree  of 
intensity  until  “restrain^**  after  150  days  (Gien.  7:24 — 8:2). 

But  the  darkness  was  not  total,  nor  was  death  universal. 
Noah  had  “found  grace,**  and  God  had  an  ark  of  safety. 
The  same  waters  which  brought  death  to  the  “world  of  the 
ungodly**  (2  Pet.  2:6)  were  those  which  bore  up  the  Aric, 
“wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water**  (2 
Pet.  3:20).  Here  at  the  great  Flood,  in  the  most  stark  and 
vivid  outline,  is  portrayed  the  paradox  of  water  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  realities  which  it  typifles.  Water  is  both  a  vehicle  of 
life  and  a  vehicle  of  death  and  judgment. 

Poured  Out 

The  waters  of  the  Flood  were  literally  poured  forth  from 
the  windows  of  heaven  by  a  wrathful  God,  destrojdng  the 
whole  world  that  then  was.  But  this  tremendous  baptism  in 
water  was  not  only  a  baptism  unto  death  but  also  a  baptism 
unto  life,  delivering  those  who  were  in  the  ark  from  the  fllth 
and  corruption  of  the  antediluvians,  which  would  otherwise 
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soon  have  engulfed  them. 

Consider  this  remarkable  phrase,  “poured  out”  or  “shed” 
(both  being  translations  of  the  Hebrew  shaphak).  This  is 
used  frequently  in  Scripture  of  the  “pouring-out”  of  the  in¬ 
dignation  and  wrath  of  God  (e.g.,  Ps.  69:24;  Isa.  42:25;  Hos. 
6:10;  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  used  in  connection 
with  great  poured-out  blessing,  as  when  He  says:  “And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  afterward  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh”  (Joel  2:28). 

But  it  is  used  flrst  of  all  immediately  after  the  great  Flood 
had  been  poured  out,  in  connection  with  the  pouring  out,  not 
of  water,  but  of  blood.  **Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man” 
(Gen.  9:6).  The  sacredness  of  human  life,  and  of  the  blood 
maintaining  that  life,  is  thus  emphasized  by  Ckxi,  with  the 
basic  reason  given  being  the  image  of  God  in  man.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  in  view  here,  ultimately,  the  one  who  as 
Son  of  Man  would  yet  be  the  “image  of  the  invisible  God” 
(Col.  1:15),  and  whose  precious  blood  would  one  day  be 
“shed”  by  man. 

This  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  again  and  again  of 
the  blood  of  the  sacriflcial  offerings,  “poured  out”  at  the  base 
of  the  altar  (e.g..  Lev.  4:30;  etc.).  And  this  was  all  symbolic 
of  that  “blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins”  (Matt.  26:28). 

And  Anally  this  is  the  word  used  prophetically  of  His 
sufferings  upon  the  cross,  when  He  cried:  “I  am  poured  out 
like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint:  my  heart  is  like 
wax;  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels”  (Ps.  22:14). 
Notice  how  strongly  John  emphasizes  the  pouring  out  of  both 
blood  and  water.  “But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced 
his  side,  and  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water.  And 
he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true:  and  he 
knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe”  (John 
19:34-36). 

The  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood 

We  can  begin  to  discern,  then,  not  only  something  of  the 
physical  significance  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  but  also  of 
the  spiritual.  Absolutely  essential  to  physical  life,  in  numerous 
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ways,  they  nevertheless  can  be  the  agent  of  suffering  and 
death.  They  are  most  intimately  essential  to  the  life  of  man 
through  his  blood,  which  is  not  only  made  up  almost  wholly 
of  water  but  which  requires  the  instrumentality  of  the  water 
taken  into  the  body  to  convey  the  necessary  nourishment  from 
all  his  intake  of  food.  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and 
the  blood  is  constituted  in  a  matrix  of  water.  And  when  the 
blood  is  poured  out,  even  as  the  waters  of  the  Flood  were 
poured  out,  death  ensues.  But  when  the  blood  and  water  were 
poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  cross,  when  He  **poured  out  His 
soul  unto  death*'  (Isa.  53:12),  there  was  somehow  released 
a  “well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life**  (John 
4:14). 

And  the  spiritual  reality  of  which  this  speaks  is  nothing 
less  than  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  glorious 
baptism  into  Christ  Himself.  **For  I  will  pour  water  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground:  I  will 
pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine 
offspring  (Isa.  44:3).  “Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
which  he  shed  [i.e.,  ‘poured  owf’]  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour**  (Titus  3:5-6). 

Thus  do  water  and  the  blood  and  the  Holy  Spirit  all  testify 
of  the  great  fact  of  death  to  sin  and  eternal  life  in  Clhrist, 
imparted  to  us  through  faith  in  Him  and  His  atoning  death. 
“This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ; 
not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  And 
there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  water,  and  the  blood;  and  these  three  agree  in  one**  (1 
John  5:6-8). 

The  Heavens  and  the  Earth  Which  Are  Now 

With  the  precipitation  of  the  vapor  canopy,  there  was  no 
longer  the  worldwide  warm  climate  that  prevented  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  winds  and  storms.  Soon  great  winds  began  to  blow 
(Gen.  8:1),  generating  great  waves  and  currents  (Gen.  8:3) ; 
perhaps  these  forces  also  triggered  the  tectonic  forces  which 
must  have  been  acting  when  “the  waters  hasted  away  (the 
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mountains  rose,  the  valleys  sank  down)  unto  the  place  which 
thou  hadst  founded  for  them.  Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they 
may  not  pass  over;  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the 
earth”  (Ps.  104:6-9,  ASV). 

An  entirely  different  climatic  mechanism  henceforth  pre¬ 
vailed.  Distinct  seasons  were  inaugurated  (Gen.  8:22),  and 
the  rainbow  was  established  (G^n.  9:13),  neither  of  which 
was  i)ossible  with  the  antediluvian  vapor  canopy.  Further¬ 
more,  human  life-spans  began  to  decline,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  atmospheric  radiations  and  the  general 
austerity  of  climate  and  living  conditions. 

But  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  many  of  the  favorable  aspects 
of  earlier  climatic  controls,  even  the  present  hydrologic  cycle 
is  marvelously  effective,  and  in  fact  quite  indispensable,  in 
maintaining  life  on  the  earth.  Much  scientific  study  has  been 
devoted  to  it  and,  although  it  is  still  not  understood  in  many 
of  its  details,  the  broad  outlines  have  been  deciphered  within 
the  past  hundred  years  or  so.  And  it  is  significant  that  the 
many  Biblical  references  to  the  various  phases  of  the  hydro- 
logic  cycle  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  most  modem 
perspectives  in  this  science. 

The  oceans,  of  course,  are  much  larger  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  Flood,  now  containing  the  waters  formerly  “above 
the  firmament,”  as  well  as  those  released  through  the  “foun¬ 
tains  of  the  great  deep.”  It  is  these  that  now  constitute  the 
great  “storehouse”  of  water  that  are  essential  for  the  operation 
of  the  water  cycle  (Ps.  33:7).  Waters  are  evaporated  from 
the  oceans  (Ps.  135:7),  carried  inland  by  the  winds  (Eccles. 
1:6),  caused  to  encounter  particles  of  dust  and  sea  salt  to 
serve  as  nuclei  of  condensation  (Prov.  8:26),  condense  into 
liquid  water  droplets  in  the  form  of  clouds  (Job  26:8),  which 
in  turn  under  the  proper  conditions  coalesce  and  fall  as  rain 
(Job  36:27-28),  providing  water  for  maintenance  of  life  on 
the  earth  (Isa.  65:10),  and  finally  return  by  the  rivers  to  the 
oceans  from  which  they  came  (Eccles.  1:7). 

The  waters  in  the  present  atmosphere  are  of  much  smaller 
volume  than  those  above  the  antediluvian  “firmament,” 
amounting  to  an  equivalent  depth  of  less  than  two  inches  dis¬ 
tributed  uniformly  over  the  earth,  underscoring  the  fact  that 
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there  could  never  be  another  global  rain  like  that  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Flood,  in  accordance  with  God’s  promise  (Gen. 
9:11).  In  spite  of  their  relatively  small  amount,  however,  the 
atmospheric  water  vapors  are  quite  essential,  not  only  as  the 
immediate  source  of  rain  but  also  as  a  shield  against  what 
would  otherwise  be  lethal  radiation  from  space.  They  also 
create  a  thermal  blanket  for  retention  and  distribution  of  the 
light  and  heat  rays  coming  to  the  earth  from  the  sun.  The 
water  cycle  as  it  now  operates  is  marvelously  effective  in  all 
essential  respects  and  offers  eloquent  testimony  to  the  provi¬ 
dential  care  of  God  for  His  creatures,  even  in  the  more  rugged 
environment  of  the  postdiluvian  world. 

The  Water  of  Life 

Because  of  the  all-pervasive  importance  of  water  in  the 
life  of  man  in  the  present  world,  God  uses  the  figure  of  water 
to  picture  the  great  spiritual  truths  associated  with  eternal 
life.  As  physical  water  is  essential  for  physical  life,  so  spir¬ 
itual  life  requires  “living  water,”  that  water  given  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  satisfying  that  he  who  drinks  shaU 
“never  thirst”  (John  4:10, 14).  And  this  water,  which  springs 
up  eternally,  is  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  “He  that 
believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  from  within  him 
shall  fiow  rivers  of  living  water.  But  this  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  were  to  receive”  (John 
7:38-39,  ASV). 

The  “master  of  Israel,”  Nicodemus,  had  undoubtedly  either 
been  in  the  delegation  of  Pharisees,  or  heard  their  report, 
when  they  saw  John  baptizing  in  water  and  heard  him  say: 
“He  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto 
me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  re¬ 
maining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  that  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God” 
(John  1:33-34).  And  when,  a  few  nights  later,  he  went  to 
Jesus  to  make  further  investigation,  the  Lord  reminded  him 
of  this  symbolic  import  of  John’s  baptism,  saying:  ’Werily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
(i.e.,  ’even’)  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God”  (John  3:6). 

Christian  baptism  in  water  is  thus  rich  in  its  spiritual 
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testimony  both  to  those  who  submit  to  it  and  to  those  who  may 
witness  it.  It  speaks  of  death  to  the  old  life,  as  did  the  waters 
of  the  Flood,  “  .  . .  which  also,  after  a  true  likeness  doth  now 
save  you,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  through 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet.  3:21,  ASV).  It  thus 
also  speaks  of  being  raised  to  a  new  life,  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  (Rom.  6:3-5).  It  also  symbolizes  cleansing  from 
the  filth  of  sin,  as  water  cleanses  the  flesh.  And  in  its  life- 
giving  character  the  water  portrays  the  pouring-out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  life  of  the  one  who  receives  Christ  and 
is  thereby  “baptized  into  one  body  ...  by  one  Spirit,”  and  who 
has  been  “made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit”  (1  Cor.  12:13). 

And,  finally,  since  all  these  blessings  are  mediated  to  us 
through  the  Word  of  God,  the  latter  is  also  symbolized  by 
water.  “Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word”  (Eph.  5:25-26). 

New  Heavens  and  a  New  Earth 

“But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away”  (1  Cor.  13:10).  When  faith 
becomes  sight,  when  all  the  promises  of  the  Word  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  when  we  have  entered  upon  life  in  all  its  heav¬ 
enly  fullness,  there  will  no  longer  be  need  for  the  present 
earth  and  its  atmospheric  heavens,  and  there  will  be  found 
“no  place  for  them”  (Rev.  20:11).  “The  earth  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up”  (2  Pet.  3:10).  And  this 
must  include  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  earth,  its 
“great  and  wide  sea”  (Ps.  104:25). 

But  first,  “the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it” 
(Rev.  20:13).  Also  death  and  Hades  delivered  up  their  dead, 
and  then  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  it  would  have 
seemed  that  these  two  terms  should  have  included  aU  the 
unsaved  dead.  Why,  then,  are  the  dead  in  the  sea  specially 
mentioned?  One  immediately  recalls  the  judgment  of  the 
great  Flood,  when  the  present  “sea”  was  formed,  and  when 
“the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  per¬ 
ished”  (2  Pet.  3:6).  Those  who  perished  in  the  waters  of  the 
Flood  were  wicked  in  more  than  the  normal  sense  of  the  term. 
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“All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth”  (Gen.  6:12), 
and  this  corruption  was  so  uniquely  pervasive  in  the  soul  of 
antediluvian  man  that  “every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually”  (Gen.  6:6).  The  Nephilim, 
the  men  of  renown,  bom  of  the  monstrous  union  of  the  sons 
of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  together  with  their  evil 
progenitors  (Gen.  6:4),  have  apparently  been  singled  out  by 
God  for  special  condemnation  and  punishment  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  great  day  (Jude  6;  1  Pet.  3:19-20;  2  Pet.  2:4). 

It  was  speciflcally  the  sea  which  formed  the  tomb  of  these 
beings;  in  fact,  in  a  sense,  the  sea  was  formed  to  be  their 
tomb.  It  is  thus  either  symbolically  or  in  reality  the  “prison” 
of  their  evil  “spirits”  (2  Pet.  3:19).  But  these,  along  with  all 
those  whose  unsaved  spirits  are  in  Hades  and  whose  bodies 
are  in  the  grave,  will  be  given  up  from  their  prisons  and 
brought  before  the  great  white  throne  for  final  judgment 
according  to  their  works.  And  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  made  new,  there  will  be  no  more  sea.  But  there  will  be  a 
great  lake.  No  sea  of  water,  but  a  lake  of  fire. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  further  need  in  that  day  for 
the  sea.  Water  will  no  longer  be  needed  for  cleansing,  for  there 
will  be  nothing  there  which  is  unclean  (Rev.  21:27).  It  will 
not  be  needed  to  preserve  life  and  to  renew  the  body  chemistry 
day  by  day,  as  at  present,  for  death  and  the  curse  are  no  more. 
No  longer  will  the  life  of  the  flesh  be  in  the  blood,  for  flesh 
and  blood  do  not  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  the  resurrection 
body  will  have  no  need  of  blood  to  maintain  its  structure 
(1  Cor.  15:50,  63;  Luke  24:39).  Men  will  not  need  water  to 
quench  their  thirst,  for  “they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more”  (Rev.  7:16). 

Furthermore,  all  that  is  now  symbolized  by  water  will  then 
have  been  realized.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  symbolized  death 
and  judgment,  especially  when  God’s  wrath  was  poured  out 
in  the  Flood.  And  this  was  made  a  t3i)e  of  the  coming  judg¬ 
ment  by  fire  at  the  return  of  Christ  (Matt.  24:37-39;  2  Pet. 
3 :6-7).  As  the  great  sea  has  been  an  ever-present  reminder  of 
God’s  judgment  by  water,  so  the  lake  of  fire  will  be  an  eternal 
reminder  of  God’s  greater  judgment  by  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  has  symbolized  eternal  life  and 
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the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word  of  God.  Water  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  life  because  of  the  necessity  for  continual  bodily  re¬ 
newal,  but  this  necessity  has  really  arisen  only  because  of  the 
temporal  nature  of  the  orisdnal  creation,  and  more  especially 
because  of  the  curse.  And  under  these  conditions,  character¬ 
ized  by  spiritual  death  and  separation  from  God,  it  has  been 
perfectly  appropriate  that  water  should  typify  that  which 
would  impart  spiritual  life,  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Word  of  God,  bridging  the  great  gulf  of  broken 
fellowship  and  communication  between  God  and  man. 

But  in  the  new  earth,  the  curse  is  gone  and  eternal  life  is 
experienced  in  all  its  fullness.  No  longer  need  men  study  the 
written  Word  of  God  for  knowledge  of  Him,  “for  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea*'  (Hab.  2:14).  In  the  present  time, 
we  can  only  “know  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit’*  (1  John  4:13).  But  then, 
“we  shall  evermore  be  with  the  Lord**  (1  Thess.  4:17). 

There  is  water,  though,  in  the  new  Jerusalem.  There  is  “a 
pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb**  (Rev.  22:1).  Only  one 
throne,  because  God  is  the  Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  The  fountain  of  cleansing,  opened  in  the  side  of 
the  Lamb  on  Calvary’s  cross,  when  blood  and  water  poured 
forth,  continues  eternally,  in  a  figure,  to  pour  forth  the  pure 
river  of  water  of  life  from  the  Lamb  on  His  throne. 

This  is  the  river  foreshadowed  by  the  first  river  in  Eden 
which  went  out  to  water  the  garden.  These  are  the  “living 
waters’*  promised  the  sinful  woman  of  Samaria,  which  would 
be  in  her  a  “well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life** 
(John  4:10,  14).  These  are  the  waters  offered  when  Jesus 
stood  and  cried:  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink*’  (John  7:37).  And  to  those  who  will  come  out  of 
the  great  tribulation,  the  gracious  promise  is  given  that  “the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters’’  (Rev.  7:17). 

And  when  Israel  shall  look  in  faith  upon  Him  whom  they 
have  pierced,  there  shall  be  a  “fountain  opened  to  the  house 
of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and  for 
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uncleanness**  (Zech.  12:10;  18:1).  During  the  millennial  reign 
of  Christ,  a  great  river  of  healing  waters,  apparently  really 
physical  in  character,  will  go  out  from  the  temple  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Ezek.  47:1-12;  Zech<.  14:8),  but  these  will  also  be  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  **pure  river  of  water  of  life,**  constituting  a 
visible  promise  and  invitation  to  those  who  will  inhabit  the 
earth  during  the  thousand  years. 

Just  as,  at  present.  He  issues  a  gracious  invitation:  **Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters**  (Isa.  56:1). 
And  how  wonderfully  fitting  and  compelling  it  is,  that  the 
very  latest  invitation  recorded  in  the  Word  of  Cknl  should  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  as  He  says:  **And 
let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely**  (Rev.  22 :17) ! 


The  Holy  Spirit  in  Greek  Exposition 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

A  present-day  scholar  in  the  introduction  to  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  when  commenting  upon  the  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  his  work  says  that  once  the  translator 
of  the  New  Testament  is  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  these  difficulties  cease  to  be  so 
formidable.  The  reason  why  his  difficulties  vanish  is  because 
a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  allows  the 
translator  a  certain  freedom  and  elasticity  in  his  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  God.  He  does  not  hold  himself  rigidly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Greek  text,  and  therefore  does  not  need 
to  deal  with  the  intricacies  of  Greek  grammar  and  sjmtax. 
As  an  instance  of  this  unjustified  freedom,  take  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Romans  1 :16,  *T  am  proud  of  the  gospel,”  where  the 
Greek  text  reads,  *T  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel.”  Aischn- 
nomai  means  “to  be  ashamed,”  and  even  though  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  negative,  it  cannot  be  made  to  mean  “to  be 
proud.”  Thus  is  a  subjective  interpretation  of  this  translator 
substituted  for  the  accurate  rendering  of  the  Greek  text. 

The  expositor  must  decide  at  the  outset  just  how  close  he 
will  keep  to  the  words  of  the  original.  If  he  believes  in  verbal 
inspiration  he  will  hold  to  the  exact  rendering  of  each  word. 
He  will  allow  each  word  its  full  force  in  his  translation.  He 
will  make  sure  that  the  total  weight  of  his  translation  is  sux>- 
ported  by  every  word.  Thus,  in  translating  a  Greek  sentence 
of  twenty  words  he  has  twenty  anchors  gripping  the  rock 
foundation,  the  Greek  text.  These  anchors  hold  him  from 
drifting  upon  the  rocks  of  a  subjective  rendering  filled  with 
the  preconceived  ideas,  and  the  doctrinal  and  theological  sys¬ 
tem  of  an  expositor  who  rejects  verbal  inspiration.  They  will 
hold  him  rigidly  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greek  text  in  the 
midst  of  the  storms  of  neo-orthodox  doctrine  that  are  break¬ 
ing  in  heavy  seas  upon  that  spiritual  Gibraltar,  the  infallible 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  holds  that  each  word 
in  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
was  selected  from  the  vocabularies  of  the  writers  by  the  Holy 
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Spirit  for  its  particular  content  of  meaning  which  will  give 
the  reader  the  exact  truth  God  desires  him  to  have.  This  is 
the  claim  which  the  Bible  writers  make  for  their  writings. 
Peter  in  his  second  letter  (1 :21)  writes:  Through  the  personal 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  brought  forward  in  speech, 
men  spoke  from  God,'  The  verb  spoke  is  not  lego,  to  speak, 
the  emphasis  being  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  spoken,  but 
laleo,  to  speak,  the  emphasis  being  upon  the  form  of  the  word, 
the  word  as  a  part  of  speech.*  The  emphasis  is  therefore,  not 
upon  any  general  ideas  which  the  writers  received  from  God 
but  upon  the  words  themselves  as  parts  of  speech.  The  word 
God  is  ablative  of  source.  That  means  that  the  words  the 
writers  recorded  found  their  source  in  God.  This  is  verbal 
inspiration. 

Paul,  in  explaining  to  the  Corinthian  Greeks  how  the  New 
Testament  manuscripts  were  written,  says,  “God  revealed 
them  [the  things  God  prepared]  unto  us  by  his  Spirit”  (1  Cor. 
2:10).  The  word  us  refers  to  the  Bible  writers.  The  first  step 
in  the  impartation  of  God’s  truth  to  man  is  His  act  of  reveal¬ 
ing  it  to  the  writers.  The  second  step  is  the  infallible  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  truth  from  the  writers’  minds  to  the  written 
record.  This  Paul  describes  in  the  words,  “which  things  also 
we  speak”  v.  13.  “Speak”  is  UUeo,  where  the  emphasis  is  not 
upon  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  words  but  upon  the  words 
themselves  as  parts  of  speech.  Paul’s  meaning  is,  which  things 
also  we  put  into  words.  Again,  the  choice  of  words  is  in  the 
writer’s  mind,  not  any  general  ideas  expressed  by  God.  Then 
the  apostle  states  that  the  words  written  were  not  taught  them 
by  human  wisdom  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  verbal 
inspiration. 

The  process  by  which  this  infallible  transmission  was 
effected  is  described  by  Paul  in  the  words,  “Comparing  spirit¬ 
ual  things  with  spiritual.”  “Spiritual  things”  is  pneumatika, 
neuter,  the  truths  revealed.  “With  spiritual”  is  pneumatikois, 
masculine,  referring  to  the  words  (logos)  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Paul  writes  in  effect,  comparing  Spirit-tOMght  things 
with  Spirit-taught  words.  The  process  is  described  in  the  word 
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translated  ‘'comparing,’*  sunkrino.  A  lexicon  study  of  this 
word  gives  us  the  following :  “Bring  together,  combine  (Plato, 
Aristotle),  giving  spiritual  truth  a  spiritual  form”;*  “to  join 
together  fitly;  Paul  in  delivering  the  things  disclosed  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  speech  derived  not  from  the  rhetorical 
instruction,  but  received  from  the  same  divine  Spirit,  com¬ 
bines  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  adapts  the  discourse  to 
the  subject”  ;*  “to  estimate  by  comparing  with  something  else, 
to  match”;*  “the  prevailing  sense  of  this  word  in  papyri 
sources  is  to  decide**;*  “to  separate  and  arrange  together,  to 
combine,  unite,  opposed  to  diakrino  (Aristotle)”;*  “measure 
oneself  with  another.”*  Henry  Alford  says :  “Attaching  spirit¬ 
ual  words  to  spiritual  things^ — ^which  we  would  not  do  if  we 
used  words  of  worldly  wisdom  to  expound  spiritual  things, 
so,  mainly,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Galvin,  De  Wette,  and  Meyer;  and 
so  certainly  the  context  is  best  fitted,  and  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  sunkrino  satisfied.”*  Vincent  comments:  “After 
speaking  of  spiritual  things  (w.  11, 1^  13),  Paul  now  speaks 
of  the  forms  in  which  they  are  conveyed — spiritual  forms  or 
words  answering  to  spiritual  matters,  and  says,  ‘we  combine 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual  forms  of  expression.*  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  we  uttered  the  revelations  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  speech  of  human  wisdom.*”*  Finally,  krind  means 
“to  judge  in  the  sense  of  separating  or  distinguishing,”  and 
sun,  “with.”"  Thus  the  compound  word  means  “to  judge 
with.”  Summing  up  the  main  thrust  of  the  word,  we  would 
say  that  it  refers  to  the  act  of  judging  one  thing  with  another, 
matching  one  thing  with  another  or  joining  them  fitly  to¬ 
gether.  Thus  the  Bible  writers,  after  receiving  the  revelation 
of  truth,  matched  or  joined  fitly  together  the  truth  revealed 
and  the  words  which  would  accurately  express  them,  and  this 
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they  did  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  putting  the 
words  in  writing,  thus  providing  an  infallible  record  for  pos¬ 
terity.  This  is  verbal  inspiration. 

Moses  claims  verbal  inspiration  when  he  writes:  *‘Man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God*’  (Deut.  8:13) ;  *T  will  raise  them  up 
a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will 
put  my  words  in  his  mouth.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him**  (Deut. 
18:18-19).  Jeremiah  says:  **And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Be¬ 
hold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth'*  (1:9).  The  Lord 
Jesus  says :  **Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away’*  (Matt.  24:35);  ^'Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  my  words”  (Mark  8:38) ;  ‘Tf  a  man  love 
me  he  will  keep  my  words”  (John  14:23) ;  ”the  words  that  I 
speak  to  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life”  (John  6:63) ; 
and  Peter  says,  ”Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life”  (John  6:68).  This  is  verbal  inspiration. 

Verbal  inspiration  extends,  not  only  to  the  choice  of  the 
words,  but  also  to  the  tense,  mood,  and  voice  of  verbs,  the 
gender,  number,  and  case  of  nouns,  to  all  grammatical  and 
syntactical  technicalities,  since  words  are  understood  in  their 
grammatical  and  syntactical  relationships.  The  Bible  writers, 
using  the  koine  Greek  of  the  first  century,  the  language  of 
international  exchange  spoken  in  the  homes,  on  the  streets, 
in  the  shops  by  the  ordinary  person,  wrote  in  his  language 
to  be  understood,  and  therefore  had  to  obey  the  rules  of  Greek 
grammar  and  syntax,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  to  it  that  they 
did  so.  One  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  wonderful  and 
delicate  distinctions  in  the  Greek  texts  of  Peter  and  John, 
who  did  not  have  the  formal  training  in  Greek  that  Luke  and 
Paul  had. 

Of  what  value  is  all  this  to  the  expositor  who  believes  in 
verbal  inspiration?  He  will  treat  every  word  in  the  Greek 
text.  He  will  place  the  proper  value  upon  each  one.  He  will 
not  skim  over  the  surface  and  give  a  subjective  interpretation 
of  the  sentence  but  will  allow  each  word  to  take  him  where  it 
will,  even  though  he  may  not  understand  the  full  significance 
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of  parts  of  the  text.  He  will  faithfully  reproduce  what  is  there. 

Verbal  inspiration  extends  to  synonyms.  Trench,  in  his 
Synonyms  in  the  New  Testament^  asserts  that  there  may  be 
a  hundred  passages  where  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  use 
one  synonym  as  well  as  the  other,  but  that  there  is  a  hundred 
and  first  where  one  would  be  more  appropriate  than  the  other. 
The  present  writer  would  suggest  that  we  fallible  human  be¬ 
ings,  if  we  are  discriminating  and  accurate  in  what  we  say, 
would  not  loosely  use  two  synonsrms  interchangeably.  Why 
should  we  accuse  an  infallible  text  of  doing  what  we  do  not 
do?  Verbal  inspiration  demands  that  in  the  cases  where  our 
fallible  powers  of  interpretation  do  not  understand  why  one 
synonym  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  other,  we  give  that  S3mo- 
nym  its  full  force  and  wait  for  further  light  on  our  problem. 

Agapao  (divine,  self-sacrificial  love)  and  phileo  (affection, 
fondness)  are  used  discriminately  in  John  11:3,  6.  In  verse 
3  Jesus’  human  fondness  for  Lazarus  is  the  sisters’  basis  of 
appeal.  In  verse  5  phileo  is  not  appropriate  since  the  opposite 
sex  is  involved,  and  agapad  is  used  of  Jesus’  divine  love  for 
the  sisters.  In  John  21:7,  20  the  apostle  uses  agapao  in  his 
description  of  himself,  whereas  in  20:2  he  uses  phileo.  Here 
these  synonyms  seem  to  be  used  interchangeably,  but  verbal 
inspiration  will  have  none  of  that.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
use  Greek  in  such  a  loose  fashion.  He  selected  each  word  for 
its  particular  significance  to  the  Greek,  not  the  English  reader. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  expositor  to  maintain  a  nice 
discrimination  between  these  snyonyms  here.  John  describes 
himself  as  that  apostle  of  whom  Jesus  was  fond  (20:2)  and 
also  whom  Jesus  divinely  loved  (21:7,  20).  Whether  this  is  in 
accord  with  our  mode  of  thinking  or  not  is  beside  the  point. 
John  was  doing  the  thinking,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  selected  the 
precise  Greek  words  that  would  convey  his  thoughts  to  the 
Greek  reader.  The  Baptist’s  question,  “Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?’’  (Matt.  11:3)  presents  a 
difficulty  in  the  Eberhard  Nestle  text.  Matthew  uses  heteros 
(another  of  a  different  kind)  but  Luke  uses  alios  (another  of 
the  same  kind).  The  explanation  of  John’s  defection  is  found 
in  heteros,  not  alios,  for  John  announced  a  Messiah  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  Jesus  came  as  a  Messiah  of  mercy.  Here  textual 
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criticism  must  resolve  the  difficulty.  Westcott  and  Hort  use 
heteros  in  Luke,  and  Erwin  Nestle  uses  (Mos  in  the  text  and 
heteroa  as  a  variant.  One  can  hardly  imagine  Luke,  a  Gre^ 
writing  aUoa  when  he  had  Matthew's  heteroa  before  him. 

In  the  same  way,  the  expositor  should  bear  down  with  all 
his  weight  upon  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar  and  syntax,  for 
these,  properly  applied,  become  almost  as  exact  a  science  as 
that  of  mathematics.  For  instance,  the  tense  and  mood  of  the 
Greek  word  receive  (John  20:22)  settles  once  for  all  and  with 
mathematical  precision  the  question  whether  the  disciples  ac¬ 
tually  received  the  Holy  Spirit  at  that  moment  as  a  permanent 
indweller  for  the  purpose  of  sanctification — ^which  position 
and  ministry  were  not  true  under  the  Mosaic  economy — or 
whether  the  command  was  anticipatory  of  Pentecost  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  brought  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  into  existence 
by  baptizing  (placing)  believers  into  vital  union  with  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  verb  is  second  aorist  imperative.  Dana  and  Mantey 
say  of  the  aorist  imperative  in  commands:  ‘Tt  denotes  aum- 
mary  action — ‘an  action  that  is  either  transient  or  instan¬ 
taneous,  ...  or  to  be  undertaken  at  once’  (W.  313).  .  .  .  The 
distinction  between  the  present  and  the  aorist  imperative 
sometimes  seems  to  be  ignored.  But  we  are  safest  when  we 
assume  that  the  author  had  a  reason  in  his  mind  for  using  one 
rather  than  the  other.”**  They  offer  as  an  example  Matthew 
16:24,  ‘*Let  him  take  up  hia  croaa  (at  once,  aor.)  and  follow 
me  (continually,  pres.)”**  A.  T.  Robertson,  when  commenting 
commenting  on  tenae  says,  ‘‘It  is  a  very  crude  way  of  speaking 
to  say  that  one  tense  is  used  ‘for*  another  in  Greek.  That 
would  only  be  true  of  ignorant  men.  In  general  one  may  say 
that  in  normal  Greek  when  a  certain  tense  occurs,  that  tense 
was  used  rather  than  some  other  because  it  best  expressed  the 
idea  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  .  .  .  The  tenses,  therefore,  are 
not  loosely  interchangeable.  Each  tense  has  a  separate  history 
and  presents  a  distinct  idea.”**  With  reference  to  the  aorist 
imperative,  he  cites  the  instance  of  pariatanete  (pres,  imp.) 

'*H.  £.  Dana  and  J.  R.  Mantey,  Manual  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Neno 
Testament  (p.  300). 

^*lbid. 

“A.  T.  Robertson,  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Nevs  Testament  in  the  Light 
of  Historical  Research,  pp.  829-30. 
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with  me  and  parasteaate  (aor.  imp.)  in  Romans  6:13  and 
comments,  "'One,  the  habit  of  sin  is  forbidden,  the  other,  the 
instant  surrender  to  God  enjoined.”**  Thus  we  translate, 
“Receive  the  Holy  Spirit  at  once.”  This  rendering  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  fact  accepted  that  the  reception  of  the  Spirit 
by  the  disciples  occurred  at  that  moment,  or  all  rules  of  Greek 
and  syntax  must  be  set  aside,  which  would  be  intellectual 
suicide  so  far  as  the  interpretations!  teaching  regarding  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  thus  brought  out  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar.  What  became  true  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  at  that  moment  became  operative  in  the  case  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  at  Pentecost. 

The  expositor  must  learn  to  interpret  Scripture  in  the  way 
a  hrst-century  Greek  reader  would  do,  and  from  his  stand- 
X)oint.  Just  because  an  English  exegetical  hound  when  sniffing 
around  the  word  “baptize”  (A.V.)  in  Romans  six  thinks  he 
smells  water,  does  not  mean  that  a  Greek  reader  of  the  first 
century  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  baptizo.  We 
must  deal  with  the  Greek  text  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
first-century  reader  and  according  to  the  rules  of  Greek  gram¬ 
mar  and  syntax,  plus  the  koine  usage  of  the  Greek  word. 

Thus,  when  an  expositor  believes  in  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Greek  text,  he  knows  exactly  where  he  is,  anchored  to 
the  Rock.  But  should  he  deviate  in  the  least  degree  from  this 
doctrine  he  leaves  his  anchorage  and  puts  out  to  sea.  The 
Greek  text  which  heretofore  was  an  objective,  infallible  rev¬ 
elation  to  him,  now  becomes  a  subjective  problem,  and  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  contemporary  philosophies  of  men 
that  are  as  fluid  as  the  sea  of  interpretive  difficulties  upon 
which  he  has  embarked.  In  our  best  Greek  texts  999  words 
out  of  every  1000  are  the  same  as  the  originals,  and  the 
thousandth  word  over  which  there  may  be  some  dispute  is  of 
so  little  consequence  that  it  does  not  affect  any  historical  fact 
nor  doctrine.  Thus,  when  the  expositor  works  in  his  Greek 
text  he  can  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  in  the  providence  of 
God  he  has  the  same  verbally  inspired  text  that  left  the  hands 
of  the  inspired  writers. 

Now,  after  having  enabled  the  Bible  writers  to  write 
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down  in  God-chosen  words  infallibly  the  truths  revealed,  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  work  is  that  of  an  interpreter.  This  is  His  pres¬ 
ent  ministry  to  the  expositor. 

The  Greek  New  Testament  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world  to  the  expositor  who  has  fallen  in  love  with 
it.  As  the  light  of  his  desk  lamp  sheds  its  glow  upon  the  sacred 
pages,  the  letters  themselves  assume  a  beauty  all  their  own. 
There  he  finds  all  the  intricacies  of  tense,  mood,  and  voice, 
gender,  number,  and  case,  prepositions,  particles,  conjunc¬ 
tions,  participles  and  infinitives,  conjunctions  and  articles, 
vibrant  with  divine  life,  energized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a 
message  all  their  own  which  they  are  eager  to  impart. 

The  expositor,  let  us  say,  has  had  excellent  training  in 
Greek  grammar  and  syntax.  He  has  a  row  of  lexicons  and  sets 
of  word  studies,  and  other  Greek  tools.  But  all  this  is  of 
little  help  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  deep  things  of  the 
Word  unless  he  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
may  approximate  to  a  fair  understanding  and  translation  of 
the  general  truth  contained  in  Scripture  by  means  of  his  own 
scholarship  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  his  trans¬ 
lation  will  fall  far  short  of  a  meticulously  accurate  rendering 
that  probes  the  depths  of  God’s  Word. 

Paul  writes:  ’’The  natural  man  does  not  receive  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him:  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned” 
(1  Cor.  2:14).  The  word  natural  is  pauchikos,  coined  by  Ari¬ 
stotle  to  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  the  soul — such  as  ambi¬ 
tion  and  desire  for  knowledge — ^from  those  of  the  body. 
Polybius  and  Plutarch  say  that  ’’contrasted  with  the  akrates 
(the  powerless  man,  the  man  who  is  without  power  or  com¬ 
mand  over  himself  or  his  passions),  the  psuchikoa  is  the  noblest 
of  men.”  This  word  described  to  the  Corinthians  a  Greek  at 
his  best,  the  man  whom  philosophy  commends,  the  man  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  higher  aims  and  aspirations  of  life.  When  Paul 
uses  the  term  natural  man  in  a  context  such  as  this,  he  does 
not  refer  to  the  average,  unregenerate  individual  but  to  the 
scholar,  the  highly  trained  expert  in  the  field  of  letters.  Thus 
scholarship,  unaided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  unable  to  work 
with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
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ment.  For  that  reason,  a  translation  by  liberal  scholars  should 
be  rejected  as  inadequate,  faulty,  and  untrustworthy,  since 
these  men  do  not  possess  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  are 
not  the  recipients  of  His  ministry  in  their  translation  work. 

Paul  then  proceeds  to  contrast  the  psttchikos  man,  the  un¬ 
regenerate  scholar,  with  the  pneumatikos  man,  the  man  who 
possesses  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  now,  with  the  light  which  the 
Spirit  affords,  all  is  different  to  the  expositor  who  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  tenses,  moods, 
and  voices,  the  genders,  numbers,  and  cases,  the  prepositions, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  the  difficult  intricacies  of  the  Greek  all 
come  to  life,  and  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  such  an 
array  of  rich  truth  that  he  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  in  as¬ 
similating  the  stupendous  parade  of  ideas  passing  in  review 
before  his  eyes,  Greek  eyes  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

John  in  his  first  letter  (2:20,  27)  speaks  of  this  teaching 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  when  he  says :  “But  you  have  an  anoint¬ 
ing  from  the  holy  One,  and  all  of  you  have  the  capacity  to 
know  [spiritual  truth] ....  But  even  as  His  anointing  teaches 
you  concerning  all  things,  and  is  true  and  is  not  a  lie,  and 
even  as  He  [the  Holy  Spirit,  the  anointing]  teaches  you,  be 
constantly  abiding  in  Him.”**  This  anointing  is  the  personal 
incoming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  moment  of  conversion  and 
His  permanent  indwelling  of  the  saint.  Aleipho,  used  in  the 
New  Testament  exclusively  for  the  anointing  with  oil,  is 
illustrated  in  the  payri.  It  is  used  of  a  yoke-band  “which  you 
will  carefully  grease** ;  a  man  writes  his  wife  that  during  her 
month’s  absence  he  did  not  bathe  nor  anoint  himself,  i.e.,  give 
himself  a  body  message  of  olive  oil ;  it  is  used  in  an  inscription 
to  a  gymnasiarch,  “to  the  well-beloved  masseur^* ;  chrid,  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  for  the  anointing  with  the  Spirit,  is  used 
in  an  early  manuscript  of  the  application  of  a  lotion  to  a  sick 
horse  (Moulton  and  Milligan) ;  both  words  refer  to  the  act 
of  applying  something  to  something  else,  to  the  act  of  placing 
upon  or  in.  James  4:6  describes  the  act  of  God  the  Father 
anointing  the  believing  sinner  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
words:  “The  Spirit  [Holy  Spirit]  who  has  been  caused  to 
make  His  permanent  home  in  us  has  a  passionate  desire  [to 
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control  us]  to  the  point  of  envy  [of  any  control  indwelling 
sin  may  have  over  us].”” 

But  now  we  must  make  a  careful  distinction.  While  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  possible  His  teaching 
ministry,  that  in  itself  does  not  determine  the  clearness, 
richness,  efficiency,  or  extent  of  that  ministry.  The  indwelling 
is  potential,  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  the  control  of  the  Spirit 
over  the  expositor  which  determines  the  degree  of  efficiency 
with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to  teach  him.  And  the  degree 
of  efficiency  is  determined  by  the  saint’s  adjustment  to  the 
Spirit.  Paul  writes,  “Be  filled  with  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  5:18 
AV).  The  meaning  of  the  word  fiUed  (pleroo)  in  this  instance 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following;  “They  were  filled 
with  fear”  (Luke  5:26),  that  is,  fear  controlled  them;  or, 
“Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts 
6:6) ;  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit  controlled  Stephen.  “With  the 
Spirit”  is  en  toi  pneumati,  the  preposition  used  with  the  instru¬ 
mental  case,  meaning,  “by  means  of.””  Thus  Paul  writes,  “Be 
controlled  by  the  Spirit.”  The  verb  is  in  the  present  imperative 
which  commands  a  linear  action,  and  we  have,  “Be  continually 
being  controlled  by  the  Spirit.”  This  should  be  the  normal 
spiritual  condition  of  the  saint.  The  believer’s  will  is  free, 
poised  between  two  controls,  that  of  indwelling  sin  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Christian  never  acts  alone,  but  always 
under  the  influence  of  either  one  of  these  controls.  If  the 
expositor  expects  to  do  his  best  work  he  must  live  a  Christian 
life  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  constant  control. 

The  imperative  mood  of  the  verb  here  demands  obedience, 
and  obedience  necessitates  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  be¬ 
liever.  The  Christian  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  properly  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  that  adjustment 
determines  the  measure  of  the  control  which  the  Spirit  exer¬ 
cises  over  him,  and  this  latter  determines  the  quality  of  the 
expositor’s  work. 

There  are  three  things  involved  in  this  adjustment,  two  of 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks  of  in  John  7 :37-38 :  “If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  believes  on 
me,  as  the  scripture  has  said,  out  from  his  inmost  being  shall 
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flow  rivers  of  living  water.”  Our  Lord  specifles  a  thirst  and 
a  tru9t. 

First,  a  thirst.  There  must  be  an  active,  conscious  desire 
for  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  part  of  the  saint,  if 
the  Spirit  is  to  exercise  a  full  control  over  the  will,  emotions, 
and  reasoning  faculties  of  the  believer.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
limited  in  His  ministry  for  the  believer  who  is  ignorant  of 
His  indwelling  presence  and  therefore  not  consciously  desir¬ 
ing  His  control,  but  when  He  finds  the  saint  eagerly  desirous 
of  His  sweet  influence  over  his  life.  He  can  do  His  best  work. 
That  includes  a  desire  that  the  Spirit  put  all  sin  out  of  the 
life,  dethrone  the  self-life  and  enthrone  the  Lord  Jesus,  pro¬ 
duce  His  own  fruit,  and  conform  the  saint  day  by  day  into 
the  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Second,  a  trust.  The  entire  plan  of  salvation  is  built  on 
trust.  We  are  justified  by  faith.  We  are  also  sanctified  by 
faith,  this  sanctification  being  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  the  believer.  This  trusting  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His 
control  includes  a  yieldedness  to  Him  for  that  control  (Rom. 
6:13),  and  the  degree  of  yieldedness  determines  the  measure 
of  that  control. 

However,  these  two  prerequisites  for  the  control  of  the 
Spirit  over  the  believer  represent  but  one  side  of  the  matter. 
The  believer  is  a  free  moral  agent,  not  a  machine.  Because  of 
this  the  Spirit  cannot  do  His  best  work  for  the  saint  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  that  saint  might  do  or  not  do.  The  believer  cannot 
remain  passive  in  the  control  of  the  Spirit  if  he  expects  Him 
to  do  His  best  work  for  him.  He  must  co-operate  with  Him  in 
that  work.  This  is  taught  us  by  the  word  koinonia,  translated 
“fellowship”  in  Philippians  2:1,  “if  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,”  and  “communion”  in  2  Corinthians  13 :14,  “the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Moulton  and  Milligan  report  its 
use  in  the  papyri,  as  that  of  a  partnership,  in  the  clause,  “my 
brother  on  my  father’s  side,  with  whom  I  have  no  partner¬ 
ship.”  A  partnership  between  two  individuals  necessitates  a 
co-operation  between  them.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  saint  and 
the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  there  should  be  a  partnership  in 
a  common  endeavor.  The  responsibility  of  the  saint  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words,  “Carry  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  your 
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own  salvation**  (Phil.  2:12).  He  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  grows 
in  his  Christian  experience  and  in  likeness  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  in  the  words, 
*‘God  is  the  One  who  is  constantly  operating  in  you,  [giving 
you]  both  the  desire  and  the  capacity  for  doing  His  good 
pleasure**  (v.  13).  The  saint  co-operates  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  exerting  his  free  will  in  the  choosing  and  the  doing  of  that 
which  God’s  Word  dictates,  and  by  refusing  to  do  that  which 
the  Word  forbids,  doing  this  in  connection  with  his  attitude  of 
a  desire  for,  a  trust  in,  and  a  yieldedness  to  the  control  of  the 
Spirit. 

Thus,  there  is  a  vital  conection  between  the  degree  of 
understanding  of  the  Word  on  the  part  of  the  expositor  and 
his  personal  holiness  of  life.  When  he  lives  a  life  fully  yielded 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  willing  to  do  exhaustive,  hard,  labori¬ 
ous,  and  painstaking  work  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the 
expositor  is  delighted  with  the  increased  clearness  with  which 
he  understands  the  Word,  with  his  apprehension  of  the  depth 
and  richness  of  its  contents,  the  ease  with  which  he  now  solves 
difficult  exegetical  problems,  the  new  power  he  possesses  as  he 
teaches  it,  the  new  confidence  he  possesses  as  he  presents  it, 
and  the  freshness  and  originality  that  pervades  his  message. 

That  great  Greek  scholar,  James  Hope  Moulton,  has  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed  this  in  his  words : 

AT  THE  CLASSROOM  DOOR 
Lord,  at  thy  word  opens  yon  door,  inviting 
Teacher  and  taught  to  feast  this  hour  with  Thee ; 

Opens  a  Book  where  Gk>d  in  human  writing 

Thinks  His  deep  thoughts,  and  dead  tongues  live  for  me. 

Too  dread  the  task,  too  great  the  duty  calling. 

Too  heavy  far  the  weight  is  laid  on  me ! 

O  if  mine  own  thought  should  on  thy  words  falling 
Mar  the  great  message,  and  men  hear  not  Thee. 

Give  me  thy  voice  to  speak,  thine  ear  to  listen. 

Give  me  thy  mind  to  grasp  thy  mystery ; 

So  shall  my  heart  throb,  and  my  glad  eyes  glisten. 

Rapt  with  the  wonders  thou  dost  show  to  me. 


Christian  Ethics 

By  G.  Coleman  Luck 

Unless  willing  to  live  as  mere  brutes  or  beasts,  all  men 
must  have  some  sort  of  system  of  ethics  or  morals.  Non- 
Christians,  in  a  forlorn  search  for  a  satisfactory  standard, 
have  offered  a  multitude  of  suggestions.  Principal  among  these 
are  the  systems  which  may  be  termed  evolutionism,  utilitarian¬ 
ism,  civil  authoritarianism,  individualism,  and  altruism. 

Evolutionism  ingratiatingly  suggests  that  whatever  ad¬ 
vances  the  supposed  triumphant  progress  of  evolution  is  right 
whereas  anything  that  hinders  it  is  wrong.  “All  through  evo¬ 
lution,  he  [Lecomte  du  Nouy]  argues,  there  have  been  just  two 
kinds  of  living  creatures — ^you  can  call  them  good  and  bad,  or 
evolvers  and  adapters.  The  bad  kind,  the  adapter,  has  always 
done  the  expedient  thing.  It  has  conformed  and  appeased.  It 
adapts  itself  to  environment  and  circumstances — and  then 
stops  progressing.  The  other  kind  of  creature  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious.  Refusing  to  conform,  it  chooses  rather  to  surpass 
itself,  and  so  evolves  into  something  better.  In  the  clash  of 
these  two  motives  du  Nouy  finds  his  difference  between  wrong 
and  right.”*  Unfortunately  no  one  has  yet  told  us  where  an 
authoritative  statement  is  to  be  found  as  to  exactly  what 
hinders  or  helps  evolution.  Is  the  individual  to  decide  for 
himself?  The  most  awful  crimes,  such  as  genocide,  could  be 
condoned  on  the  basis  of  such  ethics — indeed  not  merely 
condoned  but  even  commended. 

Utilitarianism,  in  a  practical,  matter-of-fact  way,  argues 
that  whatever  works  well  is  good.  The  old  adage,  “Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,”  is  an  example  of  this  sort  of  thinking.  Hon¬ 
esty  is  to  be  pursued  not  for  itself,  but  because  in  the  end  it 
works  better  than  any  other  “policy.”  As  in  other  non-Chris¬ 
tian  systems  the  follower  of  utilitarianism  is  left  with  no 
objective  standard.  In  the  various  choices  facing  a  human 
being  in  his  every  day  life,  where  is  he  to  find,  among  the  con¬ 
flicting  voices  of  the  philosophers,  authoritative  guidance  as 
to  what  works  well  and  what  does  not?  Utilitarianism  also 
leads  on  in  a  most  natural  way  to  the  vile  doctrine  that  “the 
end  justifies  the  means.”  Horrid  crimes  can  be  excused  on  the 

*“God’s  Newest  Witness — a  Biologist,”  Reader's  Digest,  March,  1947. 
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basis  that  they  will  finally  produce  a  good  end  result,  and 
therefore  “work  well.” 

Civil  authoritarianism  unlike  evolutionism  and  utilitarian¬ 
ism  is  able  to  produce  an  objective  standard  of  a  sort.  This 
philosophy  proposes  that  whatever  “the  government”  says  to 
do  is  right  and  whatever  it  tells  us  not  to  do  is  wrong.  The 
Bible  certainly  instructs  us  to  be  subject  to  proper  civil 
authority.  It  never  tells  us  that  here  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  is  to  be  found.  Indeed  we  are  taught  that  there  are 
very  real  occasions  when  civil  government  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
obeyed — “we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men”  (Acts  5 :29). 
The  tragic  consequences  of  a  slavish  following  of  civil  authori¬ 
tarianism  are  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  entry  on  the  pages 
of  history.  At  the  Nuremberg  trials  of  World  War  II  crim¬ 
inals,  this  was  the  defense  made  by  the  Nazis  of  their  awful 
crimes.  However  “the  Tribunal  .  .  .  rejected  the  contention 
made  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  the  defendants  that  they  were 
not  legally  responsible  for  their  acts  because  they  engaged  in 
them  on  the  orders  of  superior  authority.  The  Tribunal  held 
that  that  doctrine  had  never  been  accepted  either  in  inter¬ 
national  law  or  the  law  of  any  nation.  “The  true  test,’  read  the 
Judgment,  ’which  is  found  in  .  .  .  the  criminal  laws  of  most 
nations,  is  not  the  existence  of  the  order,  but  whether  moral 
choice’  (in  executing  it)  ’was  in  fact  possible.’  ”* 

Individualism  is  widely  practiced  though  not  often 
preached.  This  term  refers  to  the  theory  that  it  is  right  to  do 
whatever  will  help  you  personally.  A  noted  cartoonist  has 
parodied  an  unwise  statement  of  a  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
thus:  “What's  good  for  General  Bullmoose  is  good  for  the 
nation.”  This  is  a  classic  expression  of  individualism.  And  is 
not  individualism  just  a  high  sounding  word  for  plain  old 
selfishness?  Does  “look  out  for  number  one”  bring  real  happi¬ 
ness  or  peace  to  anyone?  Sadly  enough  this,  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis,  is  the  only  standard  that  such  a  great  religion  as  Bud¬ 
dhism  can  offer.  ’’  ’This  grand  moral  system,’  says  Dr.  Eitel, 
’starting  with  the  idea  of  the  entire  renunciation  of  self,  ends 
in  the  downright  selfishness  which  abhors  crime,  not  because 
of  its  sinfulness,  but  because  it  is  a  personal  injury;  which 
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sees  no  moral  pollution  in  sin,  but  merely  a  calamity  to  be 
deprecated  or  a  misfortune  to  be  shunned/ 

“The  following,  to  the  same  point,  is  from  a  conversation 
with  a  Buddhist  priest  in  the  temple  at  Kioto:  ‘What  do  you 
mean  by  wrong  V  I  asked.  ‘That  which  is  not  for  the  best.' 
‘Well,  when  my  watch  goes  too  fast  or  too  slow,  I  say  it  is 
wrong;  does  it  commit  sin?'  ‘I  do  not  understand.'  ‘When  a 
tiger  comes  into  a  village  and  eats  a  man,  it  is  not  for  the 
best,  is  it?'  ‘No.'  ‘Does  the  tiger  do  right  or  wrong?'  ‘He  does 
right  for  the  tiger  and  wrong  for  the  man.  It  is  best  for  the 
tiger  to  eat  the  man — ^for  the  man  to  kill  the  tiger.'  ‘Is  it 
wrong  for  one  man  to  kill  another?'  ‘Yes.'  ‘And  to  lie  and 
steal?'  ‘Yes.'  ‘Why?'  ‘Because  it  destroys  the  harmony  of  the 
social  relations.  You  must  not  hurt  me,  for  then  I  would  want 
to  hurt  you;  and  if  all  men  lived  in  that  way,  there  could  be 
no  peace.  You  must  not  lie  to  me,  for  then  I  should  not  know 
whether  to  do  one  thing  or  another,  for  I  could  not  trust  you.' 
‘So,  then,  I  must  not  hurt  you,  for  fear  you  might  hurt  me?' 
‘Yes.'  ‘Is  there  no  other  reason?'  ‘I  do  not  know  any.'  ‘Is 
there  no  rule  of  right  which  all  men  must  follow?'  ‘No;  if 
there  were  all  men  would  think  the  same  things  bad.  They  do 
not.  You  think  it  is  bad  to  have  more  than  one  wife;  some 
other  nations  do  not.  They  think  it  is  bad  to  drink  anything 
which  you  drink.  There  can  be  no  rule,  but  each  nation  finds 
out  what  is  best  for  itself.'  ‘We,  too,'  said  I,  ‘think  that  things 
may  be  expedient  for  one  nation  which  are  not  so  for  another, 
but  deeds  are  right  or  wrong  as  they  conform  or  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  a  rule,  which  is  the  will  of  our  God ;  and  those  things 
of  which  we  have  spoken — lying,  stealing,  murder  and  such 
like — we  agree  with  you  in  thinking  wrong  and  hurtful  to 
society,  and  we  have  commandments  forbidding  them.  This 
we  call  our  duty  to  man;  but  besides  that  is  there  no  other 
duty?'  ‘I  do  not  understand.'‘Do  you  owe  nothing  to  Amidor- 
BvMhar  ‘Oh,  no.*  **' 

As  in  ancient  hedonism  the  manner  in  which  such  a  phi¬ 
losophy  works  out  in  practical  life  would  doubtless  differ  all 
the  way  from  moderately  good  to  immoderately  bad,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  individual,  just  as  the  conception  of  a  Socrates 

‘Quoted  by  D.  J.  Burrell,  The  Relifions  of  the  World,  pp.  154-55. 
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as  to  what  helps  him  personally  would  be  far  different  from 
the  idea  of  a  Chicago  syndicate  hoodlum  on  the  same  subject. 

Considerably  superior  to  the  systems  thus  far  mentioned 
is  that  which  has  been  termed  Altruism.  The  basic  thought 
involved  is  that  whatever  will  help  others  is  right.  Fine  as 
this  principle  is,  it  is  not  good  enough  to  be  the  ultimate  basis 
on  which  to  construct  an  adequate  system  of  ethics.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  most  important  duty  of  all — ^that  of  God 
(“Render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's”).  Furthermore, 
the  question  must  again  be  asked :  where  are  we  to  find  a  de¬ 
pendable  authority  to  inform  us  as  to  just  what  will  or  will 
not  help  others?  Fallible  as  we  are,  the  very  thing  we  think 
may  most  aid  another  may  prove  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
helpful. 

These  non-Christian  systems  of  ethics  must  be  rejected  as 
utterly  inadequate.  They  provide  no  objective  standard.  In¬ 
deed  they  are  not  actually  realistic,  since  they  view  natural 
man  as  perfectible.  In  none  of  them  is  there  a  recognition  of 
the  sinful  nature  which  all  men  possess — a  nature  which 
lacks  the  ability  to  do  that  which  is  right.  None  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  provide  the  individual  with  spiritual  power  to  live  a 
righteous  life.* 

Christian  Ethics — Definition 
We  are  forced  therefore  to  turn  to  Christian  ethics.  This 
has  been  defined  as  “the  study  of  the  source,  the  principles, 
and  the  practices  relating  to  the  conduct  of  a  Christian — a 
person  bom  of  Gk>d  through  faith  in  Christ,  who  lives  to  please 
God  and  to  glorify  Him.”*  Another  authority  suggests  that 
“Christian  ethics  consists  of  the  study  and  practice  of  moral 
conduct,  positively  and  negatively,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible 
and  in  nature,  and  in  reason.”* 

However,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  when  we 
speak  of  Christian  ethics  as  relating  to  ‘*the  conduct  of  a 
Christian,”  we  do  not  mean  that  a  certain  high  type  of  life 
is  required  of  the  Christian,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
Christian  a  decidedly  lower  standard  is  satisfactory.  The 

*For  additional  information  on  non-Chrittian  systems  see  J.  Arthur  Springer, 
Practical  Christian  Living,  pp.  20*31. 

‘C.  B.  Eavey,  Principles  of  Christian  Ethics,  p.  11. 
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principles  of  Christian  ethics  are  regrulations  by  which  all  men 
ought  to  live.  But  after  having  said  this,  it  certainly  should 
be  stated  that  Christians — ^those  who  profess  to  be  believers 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^have  a  special  responsibility  to 
witness  to  the  lost  world  not  only  by  word  but  also  by  a  holy, 
godly  life. 

Method  by  Which  Christian  Character  is  Produced 

According  to  the  teaching  of  sacred  Scripture,  the  natural 
mATi  has  the  moral  law  “written  in  his  heart.”  “For  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unright¬ 
eousness;  because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  them;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them”  (Rom.  1: IS¬ 
IS).  “For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the 
law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves :  which  shew  the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another”  (Rom.  2:14-16).  So  then  natural  man 
has  a  conscience  but  completely  lacks  the  power  to  do  that 
which  is  right.  “For  1  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh,) 
dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not”  (Rom.  7:18). 
“Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God :  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they 
that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God”  (Rom.  8:7-8). 

Contrary  to  popular  notions,  after  a  person  is  saved  Chris¬ 
tian  character  is  neither  built  nor  cultivated.  It  is  rather  the 
fruit  of  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  produces  in 
lives  yielded  to  Him.  “There  is  much  talk  about  building  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  presented  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Christian  character  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”' 
“But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance”  (Gal. 
5:22-23a).  However,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  indwells  each  true 
believer,  it  must  be  sadly  acknowledged  that  the  “flesh”  is 
still  with  him  also  (Gal.  5:16-17). 

Conscience  alone— even  the  conscience  of  a  believer — is 

^P.  B.  Fitzwater,  Christian  Theology,  p.  205. 
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not  a  sufficient  guide  for  man.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
conscience  may  be  ignorant.  Of  his  entire  life,  Paul  could  say 
before  the  Sanhedrin:  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 

before  God  until  this  day.’’  And  yet  during  part  of  that  life 
he  had  bitterly  persecuted  the  true  faith.  This  he  did  ’’ignor¬ 
antly  in  unbelief”  (1  Tim.  1 :13).  Of  his  Christian  life  he  could 
write:  ”I  know  nothing  against  myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby 
justified:  but  he  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  4:4). 

The  conscience  may  also  be  weak  (not  clearly  discerning 
basic  principles)  or  defiled  (1  Cor.  8:7;  Titus  1:15).  Or 
the  conscience  may  be  seared— cauterized  so  as  to  be  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  touch  (1  Tim.  4:2).  All  this  should  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  each  of  us  needs  to  learn  the  principles  of  Christian 
conduct  from  the  Word  of  God.  Beyond  this,  we  need  to  be 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  live  in  accordance 
with  these  principles. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  in  this  matter  we  are  not  to  be 
simply  passive.  There  must  be  active  co-operation  on  our  part. 
’’And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith 
virtue.  .  .  .  ’’Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure:  for  if  ye  do  these 
things,  ye  shall  never  fail:  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  min¬ 
istered  unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Pet.  1 :5, 10-11).  ”It  is 
true  that  the  reason  why  things  unseen  and  eternal  seem  to 
us  so  unreal  is  that  we  are  making  so  little  effort  toward 
moral  and  spiritual  progress.”' 

Relation  of  Ethics  to  Salvation 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  ethics,  we  must  always 
emphasize  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  by  his  own  right  conduct:  ’’Not  by  works  of  righteous¬ 
ness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us”  (Titus  3:5).  ’’Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law:  for  by 
the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified”  (Gal.  2:16). 
A  further  extension  of  this  truth  is  the  fact  that  once  we  have 


'Charles  R.  Erdman,  The  General  Epistles,  p.  93. 
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been  saved  by  faith,  we  cannot  by  right  conduct  add  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  our  salvation  (Gal.  3:3).  There  is  one  and 
only  one  way  to  be  saved.  This  is  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the  work  which  He  has  already  accomplished 
for  us  (Rom.  3:28).  But  while  holding  firmly  to  this  great 
Biblical  truth  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  we  should  ever 
remember  that  although  we  are  not  at  all  saved  hy  good  works, 
we  are  saved  unto  good  works  (Eph.  2:10).  Those  who  have 
been  justified  by  faith  are  plainly  told  that  they  are  no  longer 
to  continue  in  sin.  No  longer  is  it  to  have  dominion  over  them 
(Rom.  6:1-2,  14-16). 

Relation  of  Christian  Ethics  to  the  Mosaic  Law 

There  are  Christian  teachers  of  repute  who  consider  the 
Mosaic  law  to  be  the  present-day  rule  of  life  for  the  Christian.* 
A  view  not  infrequently  found  among  earnest,  orthodox  be¬ 
lievers  is  that  although  we  are  not  saved  by  the  law,  once  we 
have  been  justified  by  faith,  then  the  Mosaic  law  becomes  our 
rule  of  life.  Those  holding  such  a  view  generally  make  a  sharp 
division  of  the  Mosaic  law  into  two  parts,  which  they  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial.  The  ceremonial 
portion  they  consider  as  having  found  its  fulfillment  in  Christ 
at  His  first  advent,  and  thus  as  having  now  passed  away.  But 
the  moral  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law,  say  they,  is  still  in  force 
as  the  believer's  rule  of  life.  The  treatment  given  to  Christian 
ethics  by  some  highly  respected  authors  is  indeed  but  little 
more  than  an  exposition  of  the  Decalogue. 

It  seems  exceedingly  strange  that  Bible-believing  Chris¬ 
tians  should  advocate  such  a  view,  when  the  New  Testament 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  believer  in  Christ  is  not 
any  longer  under  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  entirety.  Surely  this 
is  unmistakably  set  forth  by  such  verses  as  Romans  6:14; 
7:4,  6;  Galatians  3:10,  12-13;  3:24-25;  5:1,  13.  Indeed  after 
having  been  delivered  from  the  law,  to  deliberately  place  our¬ 
selves  once  again  under  its  is  said  to  be  “falling  from  grace.” 

But  let  it  be  immediately  understood  that  this  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  necessarily  behave  in  a  manner 

*For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  the  article  by  Roy  L.  Aldrich, 
“Causes  for  Confusion  of  Law  and  Grace,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  116:463: 
221-29,  July,  1959. 
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just  opposite  to  what  the  Mosaic  law  commands — ^that  we 
should  Ull,  steal,  bear  false  witness,  etc.  Lonsr  before  the  law 
was  given  through  Moses,  it  was  utterly  wrong  to  do  such 
evil  things.  Cain’s  murder  of  Abel  was  a  vile  crime  even 
though  the  sixth  commandment  was  not  given  until  many 
centuries  had  passed.  It  should  be  obvious  that  many  of  the 
precepts  in  the  Mosaic  system  went  back  to  that  basic  moral 
law  which  had  been  in  existence  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
should  be  equally  plain  that  other  portions  were  for  the  Mosaic 
age  only,  e.g.,  the  dietary  laws,  the  somewhat  loose  divorce 
statutes  (read  and  ponder  Mark  10:2-6).  Surely  it  ought  also 
to  be  clear  that  many  teachings  in  the  New  Testament  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  life  of  the  believer  go  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Wonderful  as  it  was,  the  law  of  Moses  is 
not  a  sufficient  rule  of  life  for  the  believer  under  grace.  In  its 
fullness  this  rule  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  the  Old  Testament  provides  many  helpful  illustrations 
and  applications. 

Threefold  Duty  op  the  Christian 

In  the  New  Testament,  then,  completely  adequate  teaching 
is  provided  as  to  the  principles  of  conduct  the  Christian  will 
follow  if  he  truly  presents  his  body  “a  living  sacrifice”  (Rom. 
12:1)  and  walks  “in  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  6:9).  In  Titus  2:11-14 
is  to  be  found  a  convenient  outline  around  which  to  group 
these  principles.  First  in  this  passage  it  is  majestically  stated 
that  God’s  grace  brings  us  salvation.  But  His  grace  then 
teaches  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly.  These  are 
three  important  lines  of  responsibility :  the  believer  is  to  live 
soberly  with  regard  to  himself  (Rom.  12:3) ;  righteously  with 
regard  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  godly  with  regard  to  the  Lord. 
The  same  truth  can  be  more  or  less  expressed  in  a  somewhat 
different  way:  We  should  seek  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  grace  because  (1)  this  will  please  God  (Heb. 
13:16)  and  will  demonstrate  our  love  for  Christ  (John  14:16) ; 
(2)  it  will  help  others  (Matt.  6:16;  Titus  3:8,  14) ;  (3)  it  will 
bring  true  joy  and  blessing  to  our  own  hearts  (John  16 :10-11). 

The  following  compilation,  though  not  exhaustive,  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  precepts. 
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Duties  Toward  God 

I.  Positive 

1.  Trust  Him  (Mark  11:22;  John  14:1,  ASV;  Heb.  11:6). 

2.  Love  Him  and  seek  to  know  Him  better  (1  John  5:2; 
Phil.  8:10,  16;  Jas.  4:8). 

3.  Be  thankful  to  Him;  worship  and  praise  Him  (John 
4:23;  Col.  3:16;  Heb.  13:16.) 

4.  Serve  Him  (Rom.  12:6-8,  11;  1  Cor.  15:58). 

5.  Pray  to  Him  (Luke  18:1;  Rom.  12:12;  Eph.  6:18;  Phil. 
4:6;  Col.  4:2;  1  Tim.  2:2). 

6.  Live  in  accordance  with  His  will  (Rom.  12:1;  Heb. 
13:21;  Jas.  4:7). 

7.  Walk  in  the  Spirit  (Gal.  6:16,  26;  Eph.  6:18). 

8.  Hold  fast  to  sound  doctrine  and  contend  for  the  faith 
(2  Tim.  1:13;  Heb.  13:9;  Jude  3). 

9.  Witness  for  Christ  (John  16 :27 ;  Acts  1 :8 ;  1  Pet.  3 :16). 

10.  Do  everything  as  unto  Him  (1  Cor.  10:31;  Eph.  6:7-8; 
Col.  3:17,  23-24). 

11.  Be  diligent  in  devotion  and  study  of  His  Word  (John 
5:39;  Col.  3:16;  2  Tim.  2:16;  Jas.  4:8;  1  Pet.  2:2). 

77.  Negative 

1.  Do  not  have  idols  (1  Cor.  10:7,  14;  Eph.  6:3;  Phil. 
3:19;  Col.  3:6;  1  Tim.  6:17;  Heb.  13:16;  1  John  6:21). 

2.  Do  not  receive  false  teachers  (2  John  10). 

3.  Do  not  mock  or  speak  against  God  (Gal.  6:7;  Col.  3:8). 

Duties  Toward  Other  Human  Beings 
7.  Positive 

1.  Love  all,  especially  our  brethren  (John  16:17;  Rom. 
12:10;  1  Cor.  16:14;  1  Pet.  1:22;  1  John  3:23;  4:7). 

2.  Be  sympathetic  and  compassionate  (Eph.  4:32;  Phil. 
2:4;  Col.  3:12). 

3.  Forgive  and  forbear  (Rom.  12 :19 ;  Eph.  4 :32 ;  Col.  3 :13) . 

4.  Deal  honestly  and  fairly  (Rom.  12:17b;  13:7;  13:13; 
1  Thess.  4:12;  Jas.  2:1). 

6.  Do  good  to  all  and  help  all  (Rom.  12:13;  Gal.  6:2,  10; 
1  Thess.  5:15;  Titus  3:1;  Heb.  13:16;  Jas.  4:17;  3  John 
11). 

6.  Tell  the  truth  (Eph.  4:26). 

7.  Be  courteous  and  live  peaceably  with  all  (Rom.  12:18; 
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1  Pet.  2:17;  3:8). 

8.  Treat  others  as  we  would  like  for  them  to  treat  us  (Luke 
6:31;  Rom.  12:17a). 

9.  Provide  a  good  example  for  others  (1  Cor.  8 :9, 13 ;  Phil. 
2:16). 

10.  Urge  brethren  to  good  works  and  seek  to  restore  back¬ 
sliders  (Gal.  6:1;  Heb.  10:24). 

77.  Negative 

1.  Do  not  lie  or  bear  false  witness  (Eph.  4:25;  Col.  3:9; 
Titus  2:3). 

2.  Do  not  steal  (Eph.  4:28;  1  Pet.  4:15). 

3.  Do  not  murder  (1  Pet.  4:15). 

4.  Do  not  commit  adultery  or  fornication  (1  Cor.  6:18; 

1  Thess.  4:13). 

5.  bo  not  judge  others  or  speak  evil  of  them  (Rom.  14:13; 
Titus  3:2;  Jas.  4:11;  cf.  John  7:24). 

6.  Do  not  be  unequally  yoked  with  an  unbeliever  (2  Cor. 
6:14). 

7.  Do  not  have  fellowship  with  professing  Christians  who 
live  in  scandalous  sin  (1  Cor.  5:11;  2  Thess.  3:14). 

8.  Do  not  go  to  law  with  other  believers  (1  Cor.  6:lff). 

9.  Do  not  glory  in  men  (1  Cor.  3:21). 

10.  Avoid  troublemakers  and  useless  disputes  (Rom.  16 :17 ; 

2  Tim.  2:23;  Titus  3:12). 

11.  Do  not  have  unpaid  debts  (Rom.  13:8). 

,  „  ...  Duties  Toward  Self 

7.  Positive 

1.  Be  holy  (1  Pet.  1:15;  2:11;  2  Pet.  3:1). 

2.  Cleave  to  the  good  and  do  good  to  all  (Rom.  12:9;  1 
Thess.  6:15). 

3.  Study  the  Word  of  God  and  meditate  on  sacred  things 
(1  Thess.  4:11;  2  Tim.  2:15). 

4.  Grow  spiritually  (2  Pet.  3:18). 

5.  Think  on  good  things  (Phil.  4:8). 

6.  Think  soberly  of  yourself  (Rom.  12:3). 

7.  Be  ambitious  in  the  right  way  (1  Cor.  12:31;  14:1;  2 
Cor.  6:4). 

8.  Be  content  with  what  God  gives  you  (Heb.  13:5). 

9.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  (Rom.  12:12;  Phil.  3:1;  4:4;  1 
Thess.  6:16). 
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10.  Live  in  the  light  of  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 

9:24). 

11.  Judge  yourself  and  confess  sins  to  God  (1  Cor.  11:31; 

2  Cor.  13:6;  IJohn  1:9). 

12.  Conserve  time  for  good  purposes  (Eph.  5:11;  Col.  4:5). 

13.  Cultivate  your  mind  (1  Pet.  1:13). 

14.  Do  useful  work  (Eph.  4:28;  2  Thess.  3:12). 

15.  Keep  your  body  clean  and  in  good  health  (1  Cor.  6:15; 

6:19,  20;  10:31;  Rom.  12:1). 

11.  Negative 

1.  Abhor  evil  (Rom.  12:9;  1  Thess.  5:22). 

2.  Avoid  pride  (Rom.  12:3;  Jas.  4:10;  1  Pet.  6:6). 

3.  Do  not  conform  to  or  love  the  world  (Rom.  12 :2 ;  1  John 

2:16). 

4.  Do  not  fellowship  with  evil  (Eph.  6:11). 

5.  Do  not  sin  through  anger  (Eph.  4:26). 

6.  Do  not  worry  (Phil.  4:6;  1  Pet.  6:7;  1  John  14:1,  27). 

7.  Do  not  be  lazy  (Rom.  12:1). 

8.  Do  not  use  filthy  speech  (Eph.  4:29;  6:4). 

9.  Do  not  become  drunk  (Eph.  6:18). 

10.  Do  not  complain  (1  Cor.  10:10;  Phil.  2:14). 

General  Principles  of  Conduct  under  Grace 

The  above  list  certainly  shows  that  there  are  many  specific 
commands  given  to  the  Christian  in  the  New  Testament  with 
regard  to  his  conduct.  Nevertheless  life  under  grace  is  not  de¬ 
fined  down  to  the  very  last  detail  as  was  life  under  law.  In¬ 
stead  grand  principles  are  provided  whereby  we  may  test  all 
things  if  occasion  should  ever  arise  where  we  were  in  doubt 
as  to  what  we  should  do.  For  such  principles  the  following 
verses  should  be  carefully  studied :  Romans  6 :4 ;  2  Corinthians 
6 :17 ;  Ephesians  4 :1 ;  6 :1,  8, 16 ;  Colossians  1 :10 ;  4 :5 ;  1  Thes- 
salonians  2:12;  4:1;  1  John  2:6. 

Miscellaneous  Duties 

Beyond  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  article,  there  are  still 
other  duties  which  the  earnest  believer  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  :  duties  toward  the  lower  creation ;  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  human  government;  special  duties  devolving  upon 
particular  classes,  such  as  the  unmarried,  husbands,  wives, 
children,  servants. 


Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

By  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. 

“Without  doubt  Colossae  was  the  least  important  church 
to  which  any  epistle  of  St.  Paul  is  addressed.**  So  wrote  Bishop 
Lightfoot  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  finest  commentaries 
on  New  Testament  literature.'  Colosse  had  been  “a  great  city 
of  Phrygia,***  but  it  was  in  the  afternoon  of  its  influence  and 
importance  when  Paul  wrote  the  house-church  there.  And  yet 
the  message  to  Colosse,  so  bright  with  the  light  of  the  apostle’s 
highest  Christology,  has  become  amazingly  relevant  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  With  the  sudden  and  startling 
intrusion  of  the  space  age  and  its  astrophysics,  nuclear  power, 
missiles  and  rockets,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
forced  to  relate  its  Lord  and  Master  to  the  ultimate  frontiers. 
Colossians,  which  presents  Him  as  the  architect  and  sustainer 
of  the  universe,  as  well  as  the  reconciler  of  all  things,  both 
earthly  and  heavenly,  provides  the  church  with  the  material 
it  may  and  must  use.  Suddenly  the  epistle  to  the  little  flock  in 
the  declining  city  has  become  perhaps  the  most  contemporary 
book  in  the  New  Testament  library. 

The  usefulness  of  Colossians,  however,  is  not  a  recent 
phenomenon.  The  epistle  is  no  late-blooming  flower,  although 
its  grandeur  and  brilliance  may  strike  one’s  eyes  with  increas¬ 
ing  force  in  the  present  time.  The  Christology  and  the  ethics 
of  the  letter  are  important  for  all  time.  It  has  always  fur¬ 
nished  a  proper  antidote  to  humanly  devised  schemes  of  salva¬ 
tion.  As  A.  M.  Hunter  puts  it;  “To  all  who  would  'improve* 
Christianity  by  admixing  it  with  spiritualism  or  Sabbatarian¬ 
ism  or  occultism  or  any  such  extra,  it  utters  its  warning: 
'What  Christ  is  and  has  done  for  us  is  enough  for  salvation. 
We  need  no  extra  mediators,  or  taboos,  or  ascetics.  To  piece 
out  the  gospel  with  the  rags  and  tatters  of  alien  cults  is  not 
to  enrich  but  to  corrupt  it.*  *** 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  to  be  contributed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  on  “Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.” 

'J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Saint  Pouts  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 

p.  16. 

*Herodotus,  Histories,  VII,  30,  polin  megalin  Phrygiis. 

*A.  M.  Hunter,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  The  Lay¬ 
man’s  Bible  Commentaries,  p.  115. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  stressed  the  necessity  for 
a  real  Christian  ethic.  Doctrine,  while  basic  to  duty,  must  also 
result  in  duty,  and  so  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  believers  in 
Colosse  to  allow  the  dynamic  of  the  new  life  in  Qirist  to  touch 
all  ‘*the  daily  round,**  ri^rht  down  to  the  recesses  of  the  home 
and  household  (cf.  3:18 — 4:1).  In  fact,  most  of  the  themes  of 
Pauline  theology  find  expression  in  Colossians,  and  has  there 
ever  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  on  earth  when 
the  body  of  Christ  could  afford  to  neglect  this  area  of  truth? 
These  studies  are  written  in  the  conviction  that  the  cosmic 
Christ  of  Colossians  supplies  mankind  with  a  sheet  anchor 
amid  the  blustery  and  changeable  winds  of  life  today,  as  well 
as  a  vital  hope  for  tomorrow. 

The  City  op  Colosse 

Its  location.  The  city  of  Colosse  was  located  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  bank  of  the  Lycus  River  in  Phrygia  (modern  Turkey). 
Shortly  downstream  the  Lycus  joined  the  Maeander,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  were  the  Biblical  cities  of  Hier- 
apolis  and  Laodicea.  In  the  time  of  Paul  Colosse  was  attached 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Colosse  had  been  an  important 
city  since  it  was  situated  on  a  well  used  highway  linking 
Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  Classical  Greek  students  who  have 
read  Herodotus,  or  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  may  remember  that 
Xerxes*  army  halted  there  once,  and  Cyrus*  troops  stayed  for 
a  week  in  the  city.*  But  by  PauFs  time  the  glory  had  departed. 
Laodicea,  the  commercial  metropolis  (the  seat  of  Cicero*s  pro¬ 
consular  court  and  from  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  his 
letters),  and  Hierapolis,  the  fashionable  watering  place,  be¬ 
came  the  dominant  factors  in  the  life  of  the  Lycus  Valley. 

Its  Inhabitards.  The  inhabitants  of  the  area  were  for  the 
most  part  Gentiles,  but  there  was  a  considerable  colony  of 
Jews  among  them.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
were  as  many  as  60,000  nearby.*  Apparently  the  wool  business 
was  particularly  attractive  to  them  (cf.  Acts  16:14),  and  this 
was  an  important  trade  in  the  district.  Furthermore,  they  en- 

^Xenophon  describes  Colosse  as  “an  inhabited  city,  both  prosperous  and 
large”  {polin  oikoumenin  kai  eudaimona  kai  megalin).  Cf.  Anabasis,  I, 
ii,  6. 

'William  Barclay,  The  Letters  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessa- 
lonians,  pp.  113-14. 
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joyed  the  gay  life  of  Hierapolis.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
a  bitter  Talmudist  comment,  *‘The  wines  and  baths  of  Phrygia 
have  separated  the  ten  tribes  from  Israel/**  Luke  bears  far¬ 
ther  testimony  to  the  presence  of  Jews  in  the  tridties  area 
when  he  specifically  mentions  that  Phrygians  were  present  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Pentecost,  presumably  worshiping 
Jews  (cf.  Acts  2:10). 

The  Origin  of  the  Colossian  Church 
There  are  indications  in  the  letter  that  the  church  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fervent  and  faithful  ministry  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  Epaphras  (1:7-8;  4:12-13).  Paul  himself  had  never 
visited  Colosse  (1:4,  akouaantea;  AV,  ‘‘since  we  heard**;  1:9, 
ekonsamen;  AV,  “we  heard**;  2:1),  but  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  Ephesus  on  this  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
20:18,  31).  While  the  Ephesian  ministry  was  being  carried  on, 
Luke  states  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word** 
(19:10;  cf.  19:26).  Now  Ephesus  was  situated  about  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Colosse,  and  since  it  was  the 
business  center  of  the  province,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Epaphras 
might  find  himself  in  contact  with  Paul.  And,  if  he  found 
himself  in  contact  with  the  intrepid  little  Jew,  more  than 
likely  he  would  find  himself  evangelized  by  him.  Perhaps, 
then,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ephesus  under  the  ministry  of 
Paul  Epaphras  made  “the  great  transaction.’’*  It  must  have 
been  a  notable  conversion,  too,  for  he  became  a  zealous  mis¬ 
sionary  to  his  own  city  of  Colosse,  and  out  of  his  earnest 
evangelism  arose  the  assembly  which  met  in  Philemon’s 
house  (cf.  Philem.  2). 

The  Authorship  op  the  Epistle 
External  evidence.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  Colossians  was  ever  suspect  in  the  early 
church.  Marcion  (ca.  A.  D.  150)  recognized  the  epistle  as  a 
genuine  letter  of  Paul.  Irenaeus  {ca.  A.D.  190)  was  the  first 

'Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

*The  suggested  reconstruction  of  the  origin  of  the  church  is  strengthened 
by  reading  hyper  hemon,  “in  our  behalf’’  (AV:  hyper  human,  “for  you”), 
which  has  strong  attestation  and  because  of  internal  considerations  ia 
probably  the  correct  reading.  Epaphras,  then,  is  regarded  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  apostolic  ministry  in  Colosse;  he  is  a  servant  of  Christ 
for  Paul  and  Timothy. 
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to  use  the  epistle  definitely.  The  letter  was  included  among 
the  Paulines  in  the  Chester  Beatty  codex  P**,  and  there  is  no 
textual  evidence  that  it  ever  circulated  under  the  name  of  any 
other  person.  While  the  available  evidence  is  somewhat  scanty, 
that  which  we  possess  argues  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
writing. 

Internal  evidence.  On  the  basis  of  internal  considerations 
several  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  Pauline  author¬ 
ship. 

1.  For  example,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  vocabulary 
and  style  of  the  epistle  betray  another  hand  than  Paul’s.*  But 
why  should  the  presence  of  rare  words  or  different  construc¬ 
tions  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  for  suspecting  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  an  epistle?  Surely  we  must  grant  Paul  the  privilege 
we  allow  any  modern  author.  The  necessities  put  upon  him 
by  the  Colossian  situation  adequately  answer  this  weak 
argument.* 

2.  Another  objection  has  arisen  from  the  obvious  relation¬ 
ship  between  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  three-fifths  of  Colossians  is  refiected  in  Ephesians.'*  But 
if  the  two  epistles  have  come  from  the  first  Roman  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  if  they  both  are  to  be  dated  during  the  earlier  days 
of  it,  this  is  quite  understandable." 

3.  A  final  objection  has  been  leveled  against  the  authen- 

'Among  the  familiar  Pauline  wordt  absent  here  are:  revelation,  righteous¬ 
ness,  law,  salvation,  to  boMt,  to  believe;  among  the  particles  or  con* 
junctions  are:  ara,  dio,  dioti,  eti,  oude,  etc.  (cf.  A.  H.  McNeile,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Studf  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  163;  T.  K.  Abbott, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetieal  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  to  the  Colossians  (ICC),  p.  Hi.  But  righteousness  does  not  occur  in 
1  Thess. ;  salvation  is  not  in  1  Cor.  or  Gal.;  revelation  is  not  in  Phil,  or 
1  Thess.,  and  one  could  go  on  and  on.  Ernest  Perqr*s  Die  Probleme  der 
Kolosser  und  Epheserbriefe  is  a  solid  refutation  of  arguments  based 
on  vocabulary  and  style. 

*Ju8t  as  David  slew  Samson  with  his  own  sword  and  Haman  was  bung 
from  his  own  gallows,  so  are  Paul’s  opponents  vanquished  with  their 
own  vocabulary,  which  has  been  baptized  into  Christ. 

**Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  The  Meaning  of  Ephesians,  p.  8. 

“Charles  Masson’s  argument  (cf.  Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  Epheser  und 
Kolosserbriefe),  namely,  that  a  Paulinist  wrote  Ephesians  and  then, 
using  a  shorter  genuine  letter  of  Paul’s  to  the  Colossians,  composed  the 
longer  Colossians  which  we  have  before  us  today  with  the  addition  of 
material  from  his  Ephesians,  is  not  convincing  at  all  (cf.  VEpitre  de 
Saint  Paul  aux  Colossiens,  p.  86).  To  contend  that  the  epistle  is  Pauline, 
but  not  Paul’s,  only  creates  further  problems,  to  mention  only  the  histor¬ 
ical  and  textual  ones. 
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ticity  of  the  epistle  on  the  srrounds  of  doctrine.  For  example,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  heresy  attacked  in  Colossians  could  not 
have  been  in  existence  until  the  second  century  A.D.  Modem 
critics,  however,  have  discovered  that  the  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  heresy  were  present  in  pre-Christian  movements.’* 
It  has  also  been  said  that  the  author  of  Colossians  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  soteriological  to  the  cosmological,**  or  salvation 
truth  to  truth  about  the  universe.  But  the  two  categories  are 
not  parallel.  Paul  does  not  subordinate,  he  extends.  He  relates 
the  saving  truths  of  Christ’s  salvation  to  a  wider  sphere  (cf. 
1 :20).  The  reason  for  this  was  seen  clearly  by  Lightfoot,  who 
said,  “New  forms  of  error  bring  into  prominence  new  aspects 
of  truth.’’**  That  there  was  development  in  Paul’s  theological 
thinking,  one  may  admit  readily,  but  it  was  a  development 
resting  upon  the  old  foundations.  He  advanced,  but  he  ad¬ 
vanced  while  still  abiding  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  (cf.  2  John 
9).  One  can  sjrmpathize  with  the  remark  of  McNeile:  “There 
are  critics  who  credit  St.  Paul  with  no  ability  to  think  on  a 
plane  other  than  that  of  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Romans.’’**  It  is  revelatory  of  a  deep  basic  lack  of  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Paul  to  restrict  the  immense  genius  of  the 
man.  James  S.  Stewart  has  put  it  this  way :  “Paul  was  always 
flinging  out  scouting  parties  into  unexplored  theological  terri¬ 
tory.”**  New  and  fresh  insights  into  God’s  truth  on  every 
page  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 

The  Place  and  Date  op  Writing 
The  place  of  writing.  While  arguments  have  been  presented 
ably  for  Ephesus  **  and  (Daesarea,**  still  the  case  for  Rome  as 

'^Francis  W.  Beare,  “The  Epiitle  to  the  Coloistans.  Introduction  and 
Exegeait,”  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  XI,  143. 

“/Wd,  XI,  144. 

'*Lightfoot,  op.  cit.,  p.  121. 

"McNeile,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

"Lecture  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  January  19,  1961. 

"Arguments  for  Ephesus  go  back  to  the  days  of  Lisco  and  Deissmann,  but 
one  of  the  fullest  treatments  of  the  case  is  found  in  George  S.  Duncan’s 
St.  Paul’s  Ephesian  Ministry.  A  brief  refutation  is  giyen  in  Beare,  op. 
cit.,  XI,  137;  cf.  Herbert  M.  Carson,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colos¬ 
sians  and  Philemon,  pp.  13-15. 

"The  case  for  Caesarea  may  be  read  in  Ernst  Lohmeyer’s  Die  Brief e  an 
die  Kolosser  und  an  Philemon,  pp.  14-15.  On  the  other  side  one  may 
consult  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,”  The 
New  International  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  pp.164-65; 
Beare,  op.  cit.,  XI,  136-37. 
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the  place  of  writing  is  the  strongest.  The  voice  of  tradition 
speaks  loudly  for  Rome,  and  the  advanced,  or  extended, 
Christology  suggests  a  later  date  than  the  visits  to  Caesarea 
or  Ephesus.  In  addition,  the  apostle  apparently  regards  the 
imprisonment  as  a  lengthy  one  (cf.  Col.  4:18;  Philem.  18), 
and  the  Roman  origin  suits  this  impression.’*  Finally,  in  cases 
of  doubt  it  is  usually  wiser  to  follow  historical  tradition.'* 

The  date  of  writing.  The  date  is  probably  to  be  fixed  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  say  A.D.  61. 

The  Occasion  op  the  Epistle 

The  report  of  Epaphraa.  The  occasion  of  the  Opistle  is  to 
be  traced  undoubtedly  to  the  arrival  of  Epaphras  in  Rome 
with  news  of  alien  teaching  in  the  Colossian  church.  The 
epistle  is  Paul’s  answer,  his  attempt  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
Epaphras’  message  and  thwart  the  errors  of  the  “beguiling 
speech”  (2:4,  RSV)  of  the  perverters  of  the  truth.**  The 
apostle  displays  himself  here  as  both  an  apologist  and  a  pol¬ 
emicist. 

The  reply  of  Paul.  The  nature  of  the  heresy  in  Colosse  may 
be  described  most  simply  as  a  mixture,  an  amalgam,  of  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Centile  elements.  Lightfoot  called  it  “Gnostic  Juda¬ 
ism”  and  related  it  to  Essenism.*'  The  fundamental  elements 
were  Jewish  (2:16),  having  to  do  with  the  Mosaic  law  and  its 
ritual  requirements.  The  elements  of  a  gnostic  character,  how¬ 
ever,  were  considerable.  Gnosticism,  “the  pagan  ‘Higher 
Thought’  of  the  time,”**  was  a  philosophy  (cf.  2:8)  with  an 
intellectually  exclusive  spirit  (cf.  2:4)  and  claimed  to  have 

**We  can  no  longer  argue  confidently  on  the  basia  of  the  Greek  word 
praitorion  (cf.  Phil.  1:13;  AV,  “palace”),  government  in  a  provincial 
city,  nor  can  we  bate  too  much  on  “Caesar’s  household”  (Phil.  4:22,  AV), 
for  this  expression  was  used  of  “a  sort  of  Imperial  Civil  Service”  (A. 
M.  Hunter,  Interpreting  the  Nevj  Testament,  p.  66),  and  there  were 
representatives  of  it  at  Ephesus,  ^  among  other  places.  Still,  Lightfoot 
may  be  right  in  his  claim  that  Praitdrion  referred  to  the  imperial  guards 
(RSV,  “praetorian  guard”).  Cf.  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  pp. 
97*102,  169-76. 

**Cf.  Hunter,  Galatians  to  Colossians,  p.  113. 

**Cf.  Beare,  op.  cit.,  XI,  134;  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  pp.  170-71. 

**Lightfoot, Colossians  and  Philemon,  p.  96.  C.  F.  D.  Moule  is  more  cautious. 
He  suggests  “a  ‘gnostic’  type  of  Judaism  or  a  Jewish  type  of  ‘gnosticism’  ” 
(The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 
p.  31).  The  worship  of  angels,  he  thinks,  may  be  simply  Jewish. 

**Hunter,  Galatians  to  Colossians,  p.  113. 
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the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  evil.  The  world 
of  matter  was  an  evil  kingdom  antagonistic  to  God.  But,  since 
God  cannot  create  evil,  the  existence  of  evil  must  be  traced 
to  divine  self-limitation.  A  series  of  emanations,  aeons,  or 
angelic  spirits,  germinated  from  God,  each  being  in  the  series 
possessing  less  of  the  divine  element  until  ultimately  contact 
with  evil  matter  was  possible.  Creation,  then,  was  to  be 
traced  to  one  of  the  angelic  beings.  The  contacts  with  such 
a  philosophy  can  be  seen  clearly  in  the  epistle  (cf.  2:8,  18). 

Gnostic  thought  led  to  two  practical  errors:  (1)  asceticism 
(cf.  2:21-23)  and  (2)  license  (cf.  3:5-17).  If  matter  is  evil, 
one  may  attempt  to  reduce  contact  with  it  (asceticism),  or  be 
indifferent  to  the  world  of  sense  and  follow  one’s  own  desires 
and  impulses  (license).** 

The  Colossian  Epistle  effectively  refutes  both  the  doc¬ 
trinal  and  the  practical  errors  of  the  heresy.  The  apostle’s 
answer  to  the  doctrinal  error  is  the  presentation  of  the  cosmic 
Christ,  who  is  both  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe 
(cf.  1:16-17).  He  is  no  angelic  emanation  from  God,  but  one 
who  possesses  in  bodily  form  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead, 
one  to  whom  (to  use  Peter’s  words)  angels,  authorities,  and 
powers  are  subject  (cf.  1  Pet.  3:22;  Col.  2:10).  There  is  no 
need  for  other  mediation  between  God  and  man,  since  He  is 
the  only  mediator  and  has  reconciled  all  things  to  the  Father 
by  the  blood  of  His  cross  (cf.  1:19-20).  Thus,  compelled  by 
heresy  to  reflect  upon  and  unfold  the  fuller  implications  of 
the  incarnate  Deity,  Paul  portrays  a  Savior  who  is  resplendent 
in  the  glory  of  His  supremacy  in  both  creations,  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  universe  and  the  church  (cf.  1:18;  3:11). 

The  practical  errors  are  met  simply  and  effectively.  To 
asceticism  the  author  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  believer’s 
death  and  resurrection  with  Christ  and,  therefore,  his  conse¬ 
quent  removal  to  a  new  sphere  of  life,  where  worldly  ordi¬ 
nances  have  no  place  (cf.  2:20-23).  To  license  he  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  union  with  Christ  and  the  demands  of  the  new 
life  (cf.  3:5-17).  Therefore,  contrary  to  the  attempts  of  the 
heretics  to  limit  CThrist’s  person  and  work,  Paul  exalts  them; 
contrary  to  their  attempt  to  reduce  Him  to  the  position  of 


**Lightfoot,  Colossimms  to  Philemon,  pp.  74-79. 
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one  among  many,  Paul,  in  agreement  with  the  entire  apostolic 
community,  crowns  Him  Lord  of  all. 

The  Theology  op  the  Epistle 

The  person  of  Christ,  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  epistle 
is  its  Christology,  but  it  must  be  reiterated  that  it  represents 
no  new  Christology.*'  Paul  extends  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  more  fully  to  the  cosmos  and  enhances  it  thereby, 
but  he  does  not  modify  it  in  any  way.  The  Christology  of 
Colossians,  as  many  have  remarked,  is  implicit  in  the  opening 
statements  of  Paul’s  writings  (cf.  1  Thess.  1:1).**  In  fact, 
the  Christology  of  Colossians  is  hardly  more  than  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  simple  earlier  statement  of  the  apostle:  "...  And 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
through  him”  (1  Cor.  8:6). 

The  sections  of  the  epistle  which  reflect  most  clearly  the 
apostolic  view  of  Christ’s  person  are  found  in  1 :15-18 ;  2 :9-10 ; 
3:11.**  The  passages  relate  Him  to  the  universe  and  the 
church,  or  to  both  creations.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  a  hiatus  between  the  Christ  of  faith  and  the 
Jesus  of  history.**  To  Paul  they  are  one  and  the  same.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Christ  of  Paul’s  faith  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  Christ  of  liberalism.  ‘Tt  is  now  recognized,”  declared 
William  Temple  many  years  ago,  “that  the  only  Christ  for 
whose  existence  there  is  any  evidence  at  all  is  a  miraculous 
Figure  making  stupendous  claims.”** 

The  work  of  Christ.  In  Colossians  one  flnds  the  familiar 
Pauline  emphasis  upon  the  cross  (1:20;  2:14-15),  the  death 
(1:22;  2:11,  20;  3:3),  the  resurrection  (1:18;  2:12,  3:3)  and 
the  second  coming  (3:4).  There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  incarnation,  although  the  doctrine  is  assumed 
throughout  (cf.  1:22,  ’’the  body  of  his  flesh”;  2:11).  But  this 
is  really  just  typical  Pauline  theology.  In  a  recent  television 
interview  over  the  BBC  the  justly  famed  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basel,  Karl  Barth,  was 

'*Ibid.,  p.  120. 

**If  Galatians  be  regarded  as  the  apostle’s  first  writing,  then  Gal.  1 :1*S 
contains  the  same  signal  view  of  Christ  (cf.  Rom.  8:18*23). 

*^In  succeeding  installments  the  passages  will  be  expounded  in  more  detail 

**Moule,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

**William  Temple,  Readings  in  St,  John’s  Gospel,  I,  xxiv. 
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asked,  you  had  only  one  thing  to  say  to  mankind,  what 
would  you  say?*’  Barth’s  reply  was,  *’1  would  preach  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  God  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ.”  The  brave  and  tough 
missionary  to  the  Gentiles  would  have  put  the  emphasis  upon 
Golgotha.  “For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified”  was  his  word  to 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  2:2).  He  reminded  the  Galatians  that 
he  had  placarded  Jesus  Christ  in  His  crucified  character 
before  them,  and  concluded  by  affirming  his  wish  to  boast 
only  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Gal.  3 :1 ;  6 :14)'* 
William  Cowper  was  in  the  Pauline  tradition  when  he  wrote: 
“There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood. 

Drawn  from  Emmanuel’s  veins. 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains.” 

Biblical  preaching  cannot  avoid  the  primacy  of  the  blood  and 
the  cross. 

The  union  of  Christ  with  Christians.  When  the  apostle  met 
the  risen  Christ  on  the  Damascus  road,  he  was  asked,  “Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  meV*  (Acts  9:4;  22:7;  26:  14, 
italics  supplied)”  Out  of  this  implicit  acknowledgement  of 
the  union  of  the  Messiah  with  His  own  may  have  developed 
the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  body  of  (Jhrist.  This  doc¬ 
trine  of  union  with  Christ,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
Pauline  teaching,  finds  much  emphasis  in  Colossians  (cf.  1 :24- 
29;  2:9;  2:20 — 3:4,  etc.)”  The  concept  suggests  the  figure  of 
a  sphere  rather  than  a  circle,  and  suggests  that  Christ  sur¬ 
rounds  the  believer  with  His  own  life  in  Gk)d  (cf.  3:3),  that 
He  separates  the  believer  from  false  influences  (cf.  2:16-23), 

**The  word  staurod  (AV,  “crucified”)  in  both  1  Cor.  2:2  and  Gal.  3:1  (cf. 
1  Cor.  1:23)  is  an  anarthrous  perfect  passive  participle,  and  the  lack 
of  the  article  stresses  the  fact  that  He  was  preached  as  crucified,  that 
is,  in  that  character.  It  is  rather  striking  that  Ignatius  calls  genuine 
believers  branches  of  the  cross  (Trallians,  11 :2). 

*'The  statement  is  common  to  all  three  accounts. 

**Quite  a  bit  of  discussion  has  taken  place  over  the  significance  of  the 
concept  of  being  in  Christ  (a  formula  which  epitomizes  the  doctrine  of 
union  with  Christ,  occurring  over  150  times  in  the  Pauline  letters).  Does 
the  expression  emphasize  union  with  Christ  or  union  with  other  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Him?  While  affirming  that  union  with  Christ  involves  union 
with  other  Christians  in  Him,  still  the  principal  sense  can  only  be 
union  with  Christ.  It  is  a  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone  (cf.  Hunter, 
Interpreting  the  New  Testament,  p.  74),  but  only  then  to  find  that  one 
is  not  alone  in  Him. 
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that  He  protects  the  believer  in  Himself  from  all  foes,  and 
supplies  in  Himself  everything  that  is  needful  (cf.  2:9-10). 
The  result  is  that  the  weakest  saint  is  ‘‘complete  in  Him” 
(2:10).** 

The  corporate  concept  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  found  in 
Colossians  (1:8),  and  there  is  a  significant  advance  in  Paul’s 
thinking  regarding  it.  In  the  Prison  Epistles  there  now 
emerges  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  body.**  In  Corin¬ 
thians  a  member  of  the  body  may  be  thought  of  as  the  head 
(cf.  1  Cor.  12:12-27),  but  no  more.  In  this,  then,  one  sees  de¬ 
velopment,  but  certainly  no  contradiction. 

The  life  of  the  body.  Paul’s  ethics,  while  linked  indissolu¬ 
bly  with  the  doctrine  of  incorporation  into  Christ,  cannot  be 
accused  of  favoring  an  unethical  mysticism.  The  new  man  in 
Christ  is  expected  to  live  a  new  life,  and  the  apostle  lays  down 
a  fairly  comprehensive,  yet  brief,  system  of  ethics  in  Colos¬ 
sians.  The  life  of  the  new  man  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  (cf.  3:4-17),  in  the  home  (3:18-21),  and  in  the 
household  (4:6-6).  Thus,  the  Christian’s  duty  is  linked  with 
the  dynamic  of  the  risen  Christ,  preserving  one  from  “the 
impotence  of  an  unmystical  ethic,”  the  antithesis  of  an  un¬ 
ethical  mysticism.** 

The  eschatology.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that,  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  Paul’s  hope  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  grew  dimmer.  Colossians  belies  this.  In  one  of  his 
grandest  statements  he  points  the  believers  to  Christ’s  mani¬ 
festation  and  their  manifestation  with  Him  in  glory  (3:4). 
The  work  of  the  cross  is  related  to  the  presentation  of  be¬ 
lievers  “holy  and  blameless  and  unchargeable  before  Him” 
(1:22)),  a  statement  that  implies  the  coming,  it  would  seem. 
Furthermore,  even  the  sense  of  urgency  due  to  the  shortness 
of  time  is  reflected  in  his  ‘‘redeeming  the  season”  (4:5),  an 
urgency  related  ultimately  to  the  wrath  to  come  (cf.  3 :6). 

The  Plan  of  the  Epistle 

The  general  divisions  of  the  letter  are  quite  easy  to  see  and 

**Arthur  T.  Pienon,  In  Christ,  pp.  xi-xiiL 

**Bruce,  o>.  cit.,  p.  165. 

‘'Stewart,  op.  eit.,  February  2,  1961. 
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grasp."  There  are  four  major  ones,  and  the  following,  largely 
homiletical  outline  may  help  to  clarify  the  major  movements 
of  thought:" 

I  DOCTRINAL:  THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF 
CHRIST.  1:1— 2:3. 

A.  The  Introduction.  1:1-14. 

B.  The  Person  of  Christ.  1:15-18. 

C.  The  Work  of  Christ.  1 :19 — 2 :3. 

II  POLEMICAL:  THE  HERETICAL  PRECEPTS  IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  UNION  WITH  CHRIST.  2:4— 3:4. 

A.  The  Admonition  against  False  Teaching.  2:4-8. 

B.  The  Instruction  in  the  True  Teaching.  2:9-15. 

C.  The  Obligations  of  the  True  Teaching.  2 :16— 3 :4. 

III  PRACTICAL:  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  BELIEVER 
IN  CHRIST.  3:5-4 :6. 

A.  In  the  Inward  Life.  3 :5-17. 

B.  In  the  Horae  and  Household  Life.  3 :18-^  :1. 

C.  In  the  Outward  Life.  4:2-6. 

IV  PERSONAL:  THE  PRIVATE  PLANS  AND 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  APOSTLE.  4:7-18. 

A.  His  Special  Representatives.  4:7-9. 

B.  The  Personal  Salutations.  4:10-17. 

C.  The  Final  Salutation  and  Benediction.  4:18." 

In  this  way  moves  the  thought  of  the  apostle  as  he  i>ene- 
tratingly  develops,  defends,  and  applies  his  Christology.  In 
days  of  feeble  convictions  and  vacillating  theological  view¬ 
points  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  again  the  ringing  notes  of 
authoritative  truth  from  the  pen  of  the  dauntless  defender 
of  the  faith.  And  how  the  church  today  needs  this  note  of 
categorical  certainty,  which  springs  from  strong  convictions 
nurtured  by  humble  obedience  to  the  Word!  “The  Church 

**The  only  problem  conceroi  the  fecond  section  of  the  letter.  Should  it  begin 
with  2:4  or  2:6? 

**A  more  detailed  outline  will  be  given  in  the  exegetical  articles  to  follow. 

*'The  textual  problems  in  Colossians,  somewhat  unique  due  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  letter  to  Ephesians,  are  more  difficult  than  those  in  most  of 
the  other  Pauline  epistles.  The  thornier  ones  will  be  considered  in  the 
exegesis  of  the  text 
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which  conquered  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,’*  said  William  Childs  Robinson,  ’’was 
not  a  Church  that  gave  forth  an  uncertain  sound  concerning 
her  Redeemer.””  Paul’s  trumpet  was  no  uncertain  one,  and 
why  should  the  heralds  of  God  ever  sound  forth  in  wavering 
tones  the  Word  of  its  saving  Lord,  the  cosmic  Christ? 

If  it  be  asked,  ”How  did  Paul  develop  this  white-hot  pas¬ 
sion  for  Christ?”  the  answer  comes  quickly — ^the  Christology! 
The  highest  Christology  produced  the  deepest  consecration, 
and  so  must  it  ever.  This  is  the  crucial  factor  that  separates 
Christianity  from  the  religions  of  men.  It  is  said  that  Irenaeus 
was  once  asked  what  Jesus  Christ  brought  to  the  world  that 
had  not  been  brought  by  other  great  religious  leaders.  The 
lucid  reply  was,  ”He  brought  Himself!”  The  dull  and  listless 
Emmaus  travellers,  as  they  listened  to  the  exx>osition  of  the 
Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  gracious  words  of 
their  mysterious  Companion,  felt  the  embers  of  dying  hope 
stirred  to  new  flames  of  devotion.  ’’Abide  with  us”  (Luke 
24:29)  was  the  spontaneous  response  of  burning  hearts.  May 
that  be  our  response  to  the  Pauline  unfolding  of  God’s  truth 
concerning  Him  ’’who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-bom  of  the  whole  creation”  (Col.  1 :16). 

**WilIiam  C.  Robinson,  “Jesus  Christ  the  Same  Yesterday,  and  To-day,  and 
Forever,”  The  Evangelical  Quarterly,  16:235,  1944. 


The  Mosaic  Ten  Commandments 
Compared  to  Their  Restatements  in  the 
New  Testament 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich 

Is  the  Christian  under  the  Ten  Commandments?  Those  who 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  point  out  that  all  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  except  the  fourth,  are  restated  in  the 
New  Testament  and  therefore  must  apply  to  the  Christian. 
But  this  position  involves  the  false  assumption  that  the  moral 
law  of  God  is  identical  with  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
moral  law  is  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  the  two  should 
not  be  confused.  Christians  and  all  of  God’s  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures  are  under  His  eternal  moral  law,  but  only  Israel  was 
ever  under  the  Mosaic  pattern  of  the  moral  law  (Deut.  6:4-6). 

The  simplest  way  to  demonstrate  this  conclusion  is  to 
examine  the  Mosaic  Ten  Commandments  and  compare  them 
with  their  restatement  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament: 

1.  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me”  (Ex.  20:3). 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  was  death.  “He  that 
sacrihceth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed”  (Ex.  22:20;  cf.  Deut.  6:13-15). 

This  commandment  is  not  repeated  in  the  New  Testament 
but  the  principle  involved  is  emphatically  affirmed.  “For 
there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus”  (1  Tim.  2:6).  See  also  Acts  14:16 
and  James  2:19.  But  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Mosaic  penalty  of  physical  death  for  violation  of  this  law 
either  affirmed  or  implied.  Therefore,  the  first  commandment 
as  Mosaic  law  has  been  annulled  but  the  moral  principle  that 
only  the  true  God  should  be  worshipped  and  served  abides 
forever. 

2.  “Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or 
any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth” 
(Ex.  20:4). 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  second  commandment  was 
death  (Deut.  27:16).  After  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  golden 
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calf  the  nation  was  saved  from  death  by  the  intercession  of 
Moses,  but  three  thousand  were  slain  who  refused  to  give  up 
their  idolatry  (Ex.  32:26-28). 

The  principle  behind  this  commandment  reappears  in 
many  New  Testament  passages  (Acts  15:29;  1  Cor.  8:1-10; 
12:2;  2  Cor.  6:16).  John’s  admonition,  ’‘Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols”  (  1  John  5:21),  is  not  so  much  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  actual  idols  as  against  anything  less  than  full 
understanding  and  appropriation  of  the  believer’s  blessings 
in  Christ  (1  John  5:20).  In  this  broader  sense,  an}d;hing  that 
comes  between  the  believer  and  Christ  is  an  idol.  But  the 
Mosaic  death  penalty  for  violation  of  the  second  command¬ 
ment  does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament.  Therefore,  the 
law  of  Moses  against  idolatry  has  been  canceled,  but  the 
principle  behind  this  law  is  retained  and  greatly  expanded. 

3.  “Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain” (Ex.  20 :7). 

The  Mosaic  penalty  for  transgression  of  this  law  is  stated 
as  follows :  “And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying.  Whosoever  curseth  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin.  And  he 
that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone  him: 
as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  when  he 
blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  put  to  death” 
(Lev.  24:15-16). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  principle  of  the  third  com¬ 
mandment  is  expanded  to  include  simplicity  and  godliness  in 
all  conversation  (Matt.  6:33-37;  James  5:12),  but  there  is  no 
parallel  for  the  Old  Testament  death  penalty.  It  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  third  Mosaic  law  has  been  done  away  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
based  is  as  timeless  as  the  holiness  of  God. 

4.  “Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy”  (Ex. 

20:8). 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  the  last  day  of  the  week  or 
Saturday.  The  fourth  commandment  is  nowhere  reaffirmed  as 
binding  for  the  new  age  of  grace.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  specifically  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ordi¬ 
nances  which  is  blotted  out  by  the  cross  (Col.  2:14-17).  The 
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principle  that  one  day  out  of  seven  belongs  in  a  special  way  to 
God  is  re-embodied  in  the  Christian’s  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord’s  day.  No  specific  instruction  in¬ 
stituted  this  new  day,  but  its  observance  seems  to  have  arisen 
spontaneously  in  honor  and  recognition  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  The  claim  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  that  the  pope 
changed  the  day  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  in  A.D.  321  will 
not  bear  serious  investigation.  There  was  no  pope  in  A.D.  321 
and  history  shows  that  Christians  observed  the  first  day  from 
apostolic  times. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  law  was 
death.  The  man  found  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  explicit  instruction  of  the  Lord 
(Num.  15:32-36).  Those  who  think  they  are  under  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath  law  should  realize  the  awfulness  of  their  position. 
To  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  law  abides  but  its  penalties  are 
canceled  is  an  untenable  position.  The  passage  which  teaches 
redemption  from  the  curse  of  the  law  explains  that  this  is 
accomplished  by  deliverance  from  the  law  itself  (Gal.  3:10- 
25). 

Writers  who  speak  of  the  Mosaic  Ten  Commandments  as 
the  “inexorable  law  of  Grod’’  are  embarrassed  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  agreement  with  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  position. 
When  this  is  discovered,  they  try  to  extricate  themselves  with 
the  historical  argument  alone  to  justify  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  This  leaves  the  Adventists  with  the  best 
of  the  debate.  How  much  better  it  is  to  recognize  the  clear 
teaching  of  Scripture  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  temporary 
institution  “added”  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  “till”  the  seed 
should  come  (Gal.  3:17-19).  Now  all  of  the  law  is  done  away, 
but  its  moral  principle  that  part  of  man’s  time  should  be 
specially  set  apart  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Neither  the  Jewish  Sabbath  nor  the  Lord’s  day  were  ever 
intended  to  detract  from  the  broader  moral  truth  that  all  of 
the  believer’s  time  and  service  belong  to  God  (Rom.  12:1-2). 

5.  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  LoRi)  thy  God  giveth  thee” 
(Ex.  20:12).  The  penalty  for  the  overt  violation  of  the  fifth 
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commandment  was  death.  **And  he  that  smiteth  his  father  or 
his  mother,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death”  (Ex.  21:15).  “And 
he  that  curseth  his  father,  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death”  (Ex.  21:17).  “Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother”  (Deut.  27 :16a).  The  rebellious  son,  who 
refused  all  correction,  was  to  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  elders 
of  the  city  (Deut.  21:18-21). 

In  his  argument  with  the  Pharisees  Christ  upheld  this  law 
with  its  full  Mosaic  penalty.  “But  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by 
your  tradition?  For  God  commanded,  saying.  Honor  thy  father 
and  mother:  and,  he  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him 
die  the  death”  (Matt.  15:3-4).  Christ  lived  under  the  Mosaic 
law  and  upheld  its  authority.  Many  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  the  Mosaic  law  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Christ 
(Col.  2:14),  not  with  his  birth  or  during  his  ministry.  Some 
point  triumphantly  to  the  restatement  of  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment  in  Ephesians  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  Mosaic  law 
is  still  binding.  “Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord :  for 
this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother ;  which  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee, 
and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth”  (Eph.  6:1-3).  It  is 
significant  that  they  overlook  our  Lord’s  reference  to  this 
command  in  Matthew  15.  Why?  Doubtless  because  Christ  rec¬ 
ognized  that  this  law  as  Mosaic  legislation  could  not  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  its  death  penalty.  But  in  Ephesians  the  penalty 
is  omitted  and  nowhere  is  it  reinstated  for  this  age  of  grace. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  promise  of  long  life  in  the 
land  of  Palestine  as  a  reward  for  obedience  is  changed  to  a 
promise  of  long  life  on  the  earth — ^thus  making  the  reward  of 
universal  application  for  the  new  age. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  fifth  commandment,  as  Mosaic 
legislation,  has  been  canceled,  but  its  moral  principle  is  em¬ 
phatically  reaffirmed  under  grace  and  belongs  to  every  dispen¬ 
sation. 

6.  “Thou  shalt  not  kill”  (Ex.  20:13).  The  Mosaic  penalty 
for  murder  was  death.  “He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die, 
shall  be  surely  put  to  death”  (Ex.  21 :12).  However,  the  Mosaic 
law  distinguished  between  manslaughter  and  murder  by  pro¬ 
viding  mercy  for  manslaughter  in  the  cities  of  refuge  (Num. 
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35).  But  careless  manslaughter  was  punishable  by  death.  If 
and  ox  killed  a  man  and  it  was  known  that  the  ox  was  danger¬ 
ous  and  safeguards  had  been  neglected,  the  owner  was  to  be 
put  to  deatti  (Ex.  21:29). 

The  death  penalty  for  murder  was  instituted  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses  (Gen.  9:5-6).  The  sinfulness  of  murder  is 
not  only  recognized  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  declared 
that  hatred  is  incipient  murder.  “Whosoever  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer:  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life  abiding  in  him”  (John  3:15). 

That  the  Christian  is  not  under  Mosaic  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  murder  and  manslaughter  involves  no  more  problems 
or  antinomianism  than  the  evident  truth  that  the  citizen  of 
Michigan  is  not  under  the  laws  against  homicide  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  is  far  from  a  theoretical  distinction  since 
Illinois  has  capital  punishment  and  Michigan  does  not. 

7.  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery”  (Ex.  20:14).  Death 
was  the  Mosaic  penalty  for  both  parties  involved  in  violation 
of  this  command.  “And  the  man  that  committeth  adultery  with 
another  man’s  wife,  even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with 
his  neighbour’s  wife,  the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death”  (Lev.  20 :10) . 

Long  before  the  time  of  Moses  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  destroyed  for  wholesale  violation  of  the  moral 
principle  of  this  law.  Christ  taught  that  lustful  desire  was 
incipient  adultery:  “Ye  have  heard  it  was  said  by  them  of 
old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery:  but  I  say  unto 
you.  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her 
hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart”  (Matt. 
6:27-28). 

Surely  no  one  would  argue  that  we  are  under  Mosaic 
legislation  regarding  adultery.  In  contrast  to  the  Mosaic  death 
penalty,  modem  churches  debate  whether  or  not  the  adulterer 
should  be  elected  to  church  membership  and  even  to  hold 
church  offices. 

Under  grace  the  moral  law  of  God  against  adultery,  and 
all  forms  of  impurity,  is  enforced — ^not  by  appeal  to  a  death 
sentence,  but  by  reminding  the  believer  that  he  is  united  to 
Christ  and  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Cor.  6:9-20).  That 
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this  is  not  the  same  as  Mosaic  law  should  be  self-evident. 

8.  *‘Thou  shalt  not  steal**  (Ex.  20:15).  For  stealing  an  ox 
or  a  sheep  the  i>enalties  were  respectively  fivefold  and  four¬ 
fold  restoration  (Ex.  22:1).  For  stealing  a  man,  or  kidnapping, 
the  penalty  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  death :  **And  he  that  stealeth 
a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death**  (Ex.  21:16). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  moral  law  against  larceny 
appears  in  a  beautiful  framework  of  grace :  **Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more:  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his 
hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to 
him  that  needeth**  (Eph.  4 :28).  The  convert,  who  was  formerly 
a  thief,  is  to  work  at  legitimate  labor  in  order  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give  to  the  needy,  and  thus  lessen  the  temptation  of 
the  poor  to  steal.  As  transformed  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
negative  law  against  stealing  becomes  a  gracious  principle  of 
Christian  stewardship.  The  Christian  is  stealing  if  he  is  not 
a  good  giver.  Surely  it  can  be  recognized  that  this  is  not 
Mosaic  legislation. 

9.  **Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh¬ 
bor**  (Ex.  20:16).  The  Mosaic  penalties  for  false  witnessing 
are  stated  thus :  *Tf  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  any  man 
to  testify  against  him  that  which  is  wrong  .  .  .  then  shall  ye 
do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother : 
so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you.  .  .  .  And 
thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but  life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot**  (Deut.  18:16, 
19,  21).  Thus  the  ninth  commandment  was  to  be  enforced  by 
exact  and  severe  penalties. 

The  moral  principle  of  this  commandment  reappears  in 
the  New  Testament  in  an  entirely  different  setting:  “Lie  not 
one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds ;  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him**  (Col. 
3:9-10).  Here  the  appeal  for  honesty  is  not  based  upon  the 
fear  of  penalty,  but  upon  the  incongruity  of  doing  anything 
so  unbecoming  to  the  believer*s  new  nature  in  Christ.  This  is 
not  Mosaic  law  but  an  example  of  what  it  means  to  be 
“inlawed  to  Christ,**  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  “under 
the  law  to  Christ**  in  1  Corinthians  9 :21. 
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10.  **Thou  shalt  not  covet”  (Ex.  20:17a).  For  obvious 
reasons  the  Mosaic  law  states  no  penalty  for  covetousness  in 
thought  only.  However,  if  covetousness  found  expression  in 
stealing,  adultery,  or  other  sins,  the  Mosaic  penalty  for  the 
particular  sin  was  applied.  Thus  death  could  be  the  indirect 
penalty  for  some  manifestations  of  covetousness. 

The  moral  principle  of  the  tenth  commandment  reappears 
in  the  New  Testament  in  a  setting  of  grace :  ”But  fornication, 
and  all  uncleanness,  or  covetousness,  let  it  not  be  once  named 
among  you,  as  becometh  saints”  (Eph.  5:3).  The  appeal  for 
separation  from  all  sin,  including  covetousness,  is  based  upon 
the  character  of  the  saints ;  not  upon  fear  of  the  law. 

The  death  i)enalty  seems  to  be  mandatory  for  violation  of 
the  first  three  commandments.  The  penalty  could  be  death  for 
certain  overt  violations  of  each  of  the  remaining  seven  com¬ 
mandments.  No  wonder  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  the  Mosaic  Ten 
Commandments  ”the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  en¬ 
graven  in  stones”  (2  Cor.  3:7). 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  noted  that  none  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  reappear  in  the  New  Testament  for  this  age  of 
grace  as  Mosaic  legislation.  All  of  the  moral  principles  of  the 
ten  laws  do  reappear  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  framework 
of  grace.  The  Christian  is  not  under  ”the  ministration  of 
death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,”  but  he  is  under  all  the 
moral  principles  of  those  stones  restated  for  this  economy  of 
grace.  He  is  under  the  eternal  moral  law  of  (jod  which 
demands  far  more  than  the  Ten  Commandments.  It  calls  for 
nothing  less  than  conformity  to  the  character  of  God.  This  is 
as  far  from  antinomianism  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth. 

As  a  motorist  enters  a  certain  residential  section  of  De¬ 
troit  he  sees  this  sign :  “Good  citizens  drive  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour.”  This  is  different  from  the  usual  traffic  warning 
which  is  something  like  the  following :  “Speed  limit,  30  miles, 
radar  controlled.”  The  first  is  a  gracious  suggestion  while  the 
second  is  law.  The  eternal  moral  laws  of  God  were  embodied 
in  a  code  of  legislation  by  Moses  with  fitting  penalties  for 
every  violation.  Under  grace  the  same  moral  principles  appear 
but  in  a  setting  of  grace  that  might  be  paraphrased  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Good  citizens  of  heaven  live  by  the  manners  of  heaven.” 
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This  is  almost  exactly  what  Paul  says :  “Brethren,  be  ye  imi¬ 
tators  together  of  me,  and  mark  them  that  so  walk  even  as  ye 
have  us  for  an  example.  For  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven; 
whence  also  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
(Phil.  3:17,  20,  ASV). 

The  believer  is  not  under  the  Ten  Commandments,  “the 
ministration  of  death,”  which  the  children  of  Israel  “could  not 
endure”  (2  Cor.  3:7;  Heb.  12:20).  Therefore,  “let  us  have 
(hold  fast  to)  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear”  (Heb.  12:28b). 
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Samuel,  the  Ark,  and  the  Priesthood 

By  Clive  A.  Thomson 

Many  Bible  expositors  seem  to  be  ignorant,  or  confused, 
as  to  the  work  and  iK>sition  of  Samuel ;  and  also  as  to  much  of 
what  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  which  cover  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Judges  until  the  completion  of 
Solomon’s  Temple.  However,  J.  N.  Darby  understood  the  basic 
ideas  of  this  part  of  Scripture.’ 

In  regard  to  Samuel  the  following  questions  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a  careful  reader.  (1)  Since  Samuel  was  a  true  man 
of  God  (note  Jer.  15:1),  why  did  he  not  recover  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Abinadnb,  restore  the  Tabernacle,  and  re-estab¬ 
lish  sacrifice  and  worship  according  to  the  law  of  Moses?  He 
ruled  Israel,  and  had  the  power  to  do  so.  (2)  The  law  sternly 
forbade  any  altar  or  sacrifice  except  at  “the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle”  (Lev.  17) ;  and  also  forbade  anyone,  except  a  priest, 
officiating  at  a  sacrifice.  Then  why  did  Samuel  (who  was  not  a 
priest  although  a  Levite  by  descent)  build  altars  in  various 
places  and  offer  sacrifices?  And  so  did  others,  e.g..  King  David, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (cf.  Heb.  7 :14). 

To  this  the  disciple  of  the  higher  criticism  replies  that 
“the  law  of  Moses”  (and  in  particular  what  is  called  “the 
priestly  code,”  which  means  most  of  “the  law”  as  found  in 
Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy)  was  mostly 
concocted  by  the  priests  in  order  to  exalt  themselves ;  was  not 
written  until  the  time  of  King  Josiah,  and  was  therefore 
unknown  to  Samuel.  They  say  that  this  forged  code  was 
secretly  hidden  in  the  Temple ;  and  that  the  priests  then  pre¬ 
tended  to  find  it,  distorting  what  is  described  in  1  Kings  22 :8- 
20,  and  attaching  a  meaning  thereto  which  lacks  a  basis  of 
any  evidence  worth  the  name. 

We  need  not  waste  time  in  proving  the  falsity  of  this  ex¬ 
planation  as  that  has  been  done  by  many  good  scholars; 
although  we  may  point  out  that  David  and  Solomon  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  worship  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

A  true.  God-fearing  explanation  must  therefore  be  sought. 
And  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  we  must  first  consider  care- 

'Cf.  J.  N.  Darby,  Synopsis  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  I,  410ff. 
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fully  the  following  question,  namely.  Where  was  the  ark  of 
God  from  the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  holy  of  holies 
(1  Sam.  4:4)  until  it  was  restored  to  the  holy  of  holies  in 
Solomon’s  Temple?  When  the  significance  of  this  is  under¬ 
stood,  there  is  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures 
dealing  with  this  i)eriod. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  facts,  and  then  draw  deductions 
from  them.  Under  the  law  of  Moses  a  priesthood  was  estab¬ 
lished.  There  had  been  priests  before ;  but  under  Moses  a  new 
order  was  established.*  These  priests,  and  in  particular  the 
high  priest,  were  the  mediators  between  God  and  His  chosen 
people.  The  high  priest  offered  sacrifices  “first  for  his  own 
sins  and  then  for  the  people’s”  (Heb.  7 :27).  And  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  the  high  priest  went  into  the  holy  of 
holies  “once  every  year  not  without  blood  which  he  offered 
for  himself  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people”  (Lev.  9 :7 ;  16 :1- 
34;  Heb.  9:7).  In  the  holy  of  holies  was  the  ark,  and  inside 
it  were  “the  tables  of  the  covenant.”  But  in  God’s  mercy  the 
“mercy  seat”  (the  lid  of  the  ark)  covered  the  awful  law  with 
its  stem  death  penalties.  And,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
high  priest  sprinkled  the  mercy  seat  with  blood,  for  “without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  forgiveness”  (Heb.  9:22). 

The  ark  was  the  centre  and  basis  of  Israel’s  relation  to 
God.  It  was  where  God  dwelt  among  His  people.  But  the 
priests,  the  only  mediators  at  that  time  (cf .  1  Tim.  2 :5  as  to 
this  present  dispensation  of  grace)  failed.  They  became  in¬ 
creasingly  evil  and  vile  (1  Sam.  2:12-17;  22-25)  so  that  “men 
abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord.”  The  Book  of  Judges  shows 
us  this  increasing  evil  in  both  priests  and  people,  “like  people, 
like  priest”  (Hos.  4:9).  As  Scofield  points  out:  “The  key- 
verse  to  the  condition  of  Israel  is  (17:6)  ‘Every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes’.”* 

Finally  the  high  priest,  Eli,  and  his  two  evil  sons,  dared 
to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  and  remove  the  ark,  which  the  sons 
then  carried  away  to  the  army  in  the  field,  there  to  be  used  as 
an  idol.  This  was  the  very  height  of  blasphemy.  Better  men 
had  been  struck  dead  for  far  less  offences  (Lev.  10 :2 ;  1  Chron. 

*Cf.  John  Urquhart,  Nno  Biblical  Guide,  IV,  206;  note  also  Ex.  19:22; 

24:5. 

*The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  287;  cf.  Judges  17:6;  21:25. 
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13:10).  The  result  was  that  the  ark  was  captured  by  the 
Philistines,  and  Shiloh,  where  the  Tabernacle  stood,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  (1  Sam.  4:10;  Ps.  78:0,  68-66;  Jer.  7:12-14;  26:6). 
Apparently  the  vessels  and  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  or 
some  of  them,  escaped  capture  at  this  time  because  they  re¬ 
appear  later  (1  Kings  8:4;  2  Chron.  1:5).  During  the  period 
between  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  Tabernacle  and 
until  it  was  replaced  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  Solomon's  Temple, 
there  are  references  to  priests  occasionally  in  the  Bible.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  occupy  any  position  of  importance.  Saul 
killed  most  of  them  in  a  fit  of  anger  (1  Sam.  22:16-20).  And 
this  massacre  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  nation,  nor 
injured  Saul's  propularity. 

David  did  indeed  divide  the  priests  into  courses,  apparently 
with  God's  acceptance.  But  the  whole  priesthood  was  improper. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  God  spoke  to  David  through 
Nathan  and  Gad,  not  through  the  high  priest. 

However,  the  ark  is  never  mentioned  during  the  time 
Samuel  ruled  Israel.  There  is  only  one  reference  to  it  during 
the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  14:18-19)  where  again  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  treated  as  a  sort  of  idol  or  fetish.  This  indicates  that  the 
ark  was  then  considered  of  little  importance — “for  we  en¬ 
quired  not  at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul''  (1  Chron.  18:3).  It  lay 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab  unheeded  and  forgotten.  We  hear 
no  more  of  the  ark  after  this  until  David,  perhaps  about  the 
middle  of  his  reign,  suddenly  seems  to  remember  the  ark, 
and  brings  it  to  Jerusalem;  where  it  remained  under  a  tent 
until  Solomon  placed  it  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  his  Temple. 

While  the  ark  was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  the  Tabernacle 
(or  so  much  of  it  as  had  escaped  capture  after  the  battle  at 
Ebenezer — 1  Sam.  4:10-11)  was  established  at  Nob;  and  later 
at  Gibeon.  The  brazen  altar  made  by  Bezaleel  certainly 
escaped;  for  David  put  it  before  the  “tabernacle''  in  Gibeon 
where  sacrifices  were  made  (2  Chron.  1 :3-5). 

So  we  see  a  so-called  tabernacle  existing  first  at  Nob,  and 
later  at  Gibeon;  and  sacrifices  made  there.  Apparently  the 
priests  tried  to  carry  out  some  parts  of  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (1  Sam.  21:1-6).  But  the  priests  were  not  legally  priests, 
because  they  could  not  be  properly  ordained  without  a  proper 
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tabernacle.  And  there  could  not  be  a  proper  tabernacle  without 
all  its  holy  vessels  and  furniture;  and,  above  all,  without  the 
ark  in  the  holy  of  holies.  The  ordinances  of  the  law  of  Moses 
could  not  be  legally  and  properly  carried  out  with  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  in  one  place,  and  the  ark  in  another.  And  the  attempt  to 
do  so  was  simply  wicked  confusion — “Babel.” 

No  doubt  David  was  sincere  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  But  sincerity  does  not  atone  for  ignorance.  The  idea 
that  the  ark  could  be  separated  from  the  Tabernacle  showed 
deplorable  and  inexcusable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  David; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  priests,  and  perhaps  on  the 
part  of  “Nathan  the  prophet”  and  “Gad  the  seer.”  So  we  see 
the  ignorant  condition  of  king,  priests,  and  people.  Uzzah  had 
to  die.  Previously  they  had  enough  sincere  reverence  to  take 
the  trouble  to  discover  how  the  ark  should  be  moved.  They 
had  either  forgotten  this  or  cared  nothing  about  it.  Uzzah  was 
sacrificed  to  teach  them  that  “the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom”  (Ps.  111:10). 

The  above  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  facts.  There¬ 
fore,  what  deductions  may  we  draw  from  them?  The  true  solu¬ 
tion  to  these  problems  seems  to  be  as  follows. 

Israel,  by  ever-increasing  evil  and  apostasy,  had  rejected 
their  God.  The  Book  of  Judges  clearly  describes  this  growth 
of  evil.  Then,  in  First  Samuel  we  see  a  hideous  picture.  The 
high  priest,  Eli,  seems  not  without  some  good  qualities,  but 
refuses  to  control  his  evil  sons  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings 
from  God  (1  Sam.  2:27-36;  3:11-14).  These  sons  were  priests, 
but  their  conduct  was  so  vile  that  men  abhorred  the  worship 
at  the  Tabernacle  (cf.  1  Sam.  2:12-17,  22-26).  All  this  evil 
culminates  in  the  awful  blasphemy  of  entering  the  holy  of 
holies  and  removing  the  ark.  The  result  is  that  God  with¬ 
draws  from  His  people.  In  a  sense  He  casts  them  off,  although 
not  forever  (RonL  11:1-5). 

After  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  Tabernacle,  Israel 
was  in  a  position  similar  to  where  she  stood  after  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  destroyed  the  Temple  and  Jerusalem.  There  was  no 
Tabernacle,  no  altar,  no  priesthood,  and  therefore  no  way  a 
sinner  could  bring  a  sin  offering,  and  be  reconciled  to  God. 
But  in  His  mercy  Jehovah  provides  an  intercessor — Samuel. 
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On  account  of  Israel’s  evil  and  apostasy,  He  will  not  dwell 
with  His  people ;  nor  is  there  any  high  priest  as  an  intermedi¬ 
ary  or  “Daysman.”  Jehovah  will  only  deal  with  Israel  through 
Samuel.  He  is  the  only  link  between  Jehovah  and  Israel. 

Samuel  is  aware  of  this.  He  realizes  what  has  happened, 
but  he  does  not  try  to  restore  the  ark,  the  Tabernacle,  and 
worship  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  However,  he  does  in¬ 
tercede  for  his  people,  as  Moses  did  in  his  day.  Since  Samuel 
knew  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  abeyance,  as  it  was  after 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  Temple,  he  was  free  to  set  up 
altars  and  to  offer  sacrifices  in  whatever  way  and  place  seemed 
to  him  to  be  indicated  by  God.  In  fact  he  had  to  do  so,  because 
of  his  duties  as  an  intercessor  for  Israel. 

And  “the  law”  being  in  abeyance  and  nonoperative  for 
that  time,  Samuel  could,  and  did,  act  as  a  priest,  although  not 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron  (cf.  Heb.  7:11).  Therefore, 
until  the  Temple  was  built,  the  ark  restored  to  its  place  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  worship  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
re-established,  the  religious  life  of  Israel  was  anomalous.  The 
law  was  in  abeyance.  God  spoke  to  Israel  through  various  men 
who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  through  the  high 
priest,  if  in  fact  there  was  one.  Because  the  priesthood  was 
not  properly  established,  it  seems  that  it  was  more  or  less 
ignored;  and  the  prophet  comes  to  the  fore — Samuel  being 
the  first.  Moses  indeed  was  a  prophet,  but  his  chief  function 
was  as  law-giver  and  leader.  Samuel  was  the  first  of  what  are 
termed  the  writing  prophets. 

When  Samuel  passed  on  God  spoke  to  Israel  through 
others,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them.  We  find  Nathan, 
Gad,  David,  and  even  Saul  (“Is  Saul  also  among  the  proph¬ 
ets?” — 1  Sam.  10:11;  19:24)  speaking  under  inspiration.  This 
anomalous  and  improper  state  of  affairs,  due  altogether  to 
Israel’s  sin  in  rejecting  her  God,  lasted  from  1  Samuel  4:4 
until  Solomon  re-established  proper  worship  as  previously 
mentioned. 

Therefore,  when  we  read  those  parts  of  Scripture  dealing 
with  Israel  during  this  period,  we  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  this  anomalous  and  improper  condition  in  order  to 
understand  the  Word,  and  interpret  it  correctly. 


The  Authority  of  the  Bible 

By  John  A.  Wither 

That  the  Bible  is  authoritative  in  some  sense  or  other  is 
acknowledsred  by  all  segments  of  the  theological  spectrum  of 
Christendom.  The  Bible  stands  as  the  distinctive  document  of 
all  groups  that  call  themselves  Christian.  Therefore  they 
ascribe  authority  in  some  form  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  This  is 
true  historically  as  well  as  in  the  contemporary  milieu.  But 
truth  is  not  created  by  consensus.  In  addition  previous  discus¬ 
sion  has  demonstrated  that  this  unanimity  as  to  the  fact  of 
Biblical  authority  is  balanced  in  contemporary  theology  by 
total  disagreement  as  to  the  form  and  function  of  Biblical 
authority.  The  question,  therefore,  remains  pertinent.  What 
is  the  authority  of  the  Bible?  Inseparably  joined  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  question  is  the  complementary  query.  How 
does  this  authority  reside  in  the  Bible? 

Authority  Resides  in  God 

Understanding  of  the  word  authority  and  its  use  is  pre¬ 
requisite  to  explaining  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Webster^ 8 
New  International  Dictionary  defines  authority  as  “legal  or 
rightful  power  . . .  exercised  by  a  person  in  virtue  of  his  office 
or  trust.”  In  the  words  of  another  dictionary,  authority  means 
'^the  ];)ower  or  right  to  give  commands,  enforce  obedience,  take 
action,  or  make  final  decisions.”  From  these  definitions  it  is 
obvious  that  authority  in  its  ultimate  form  belongs  to  God.  As 
the  eternal  essence,  God  is  Creator  of  all  things  and  exercises 
final  authority  as  absolute  sovereign  of  His  universe  (cf.  Isa. 
45:9-10;  Rom.  9:20-21). 

But  other  authorities  in  addition  to  God  do  exist.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  every  person  has  his  form  or  area  of  author¬ 
ity.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  affirmed  that  men  “are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights.” 
But  all  these  authorities  came  from  God,  who  has  ordained 
the  distribution  of  authority  in  His  universe.  Such  authority 
is  called  delegated  authority.  This  is  seen  in  the  Bible,  where 
the  principal  word  for  authority  is  exousia,  which  is  frequently 
translated  “power.”  This  word  is  applied  to  others  besides 
God,  but  their  authority  comes  from  God. 
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For  example,  Paul  states,  **The  i)owers  that  be  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God’*  (Rom.  13:1c).  This  refers  to  civil  authorities, 
and  Paul  is  here  discussingr  the  Christian’s  relationi^p  to 
human  government  (w.  1-7;  cf.  1  Tim.  2:1-4;  Titus  3:1-2;  1 
Pet.  2:13-17).  But  this  assertion  also  has  a  broader  application 
to  all  the  authorities  God  has  delegated,  for  Paul  also  declares, 
“For  there  is  no  power  but  God’’  (Rom.  13:1b).  Throughout 
this  discussion  the  word  exoiLsia  is  used,  translated  “power.” 

God  has  established  other  delegated  authorities  in  addition 
to  human  government  which  the  Bible  recognizes.  Foremost 
is  the  fact  that  He  has  delegated  authority  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (e.g..  Matt.  28:18;  John  6:27;  17:2).  Man  has  been 
given  authority  over  woman  by  creation  (1  Tim.  2:12-13; 
1  Cor.  11:3,  8-10)  which  is  recognized  and  carried  out  in  the 
church.  Delegation  of  authority  is  involved  in  God’s  calling 
men  to  be  His  spokesmen  (Jer.  1:7,  9-10;  2  Cor.  10:8).  And  in 
a  very  real  sense  even  Satan’s  authority  (Acts  26:18;  Col. 
1 :3),  though  secured  by  seizure,  is  exercised  by  the  permissive 
will  of  God  and  thus  is  delegated. 

In  addition  the  Bible  itself  has  a  relationship  to  God.  It 
records  the  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  men.  It  reveals 
God  in  His  Person  and  His  program.  It  claims  to  speak  the 
message  of  God  to  men.  From  the  human  point  of  view  the 
Bible  was  written  by  men  whom  God  had  called  to  be  His 
spokesmen  and  to  whom  He  had  delegated  authority.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Bible  also  possesses  a  delegated  authority  from  God. 
This  authority  is  somewhat  different,  however,  for  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  represent  themselves  as  being  the  very  verbal  expression 
of  God,  like  a  decree  or  a  proclamation  of  a  monarch  which 
conveys  directly  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  In  any  case 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  the  authority  of  God. 

Evidence  of  the  Bible’s  Authority 

The  authoritative  character  of  the  Bible  manifests  itself 
in  varied  ways.  Many  of  the  attributes  of  deity  are  ascribed 
to  the  Scriptures.  In  addition  the  Scriptures  exercise  preroga¬ 
tives  of  God  and  execute  activities  of  God.  The  Bible  presents 
itself  as  the  message  of  God  to  the  extent  that  what  God  says 
is  attributed  to  the  Scriptures.  God  is  identified  as  the  source 
of  Scripture,  the  motivator  of  its  production,  and  so  intimately 
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connected  with  its  entire  creation  that  Scripure  is  described 
as  “God-breathed”  (2  Tim.  3:16).  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  during  His  ministry  upon  earth,  not 
only  bore  witness  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  but  also  sub¬ 
ordinated  His  personal  authority  to  it.  All  these  lines  of  evi¬ 
dence  demonstrate  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  authority 
of  God. 

An  examination  of  the  Scriptures  reveals  that  many  attri¬ 
butes  of  deity  are  ascribed  to  them,  bearing  witness  to  the 
divine  character  and  authority  of  the  Bible.  No  passage  is 
more  profuse  in  such  description  than  Psalm  19:7-9,  where 
under  various  synonyms  the  Word  of  God  is  described  as 
“perfect,”  “sure,”  “right,”  “pure,”  “clean,”  enduring  for 
ever,”  “true,”  and  “righteous.”  Most  of  these  attributes  are 
also  ascribed  to  the  Word  of  God  in  Psalm  119:  good  (v.  39), 
true  (w.  43,  142,  160),  righteous  (w.  62,  106,  137,  138,  144, 
160,  164,  172),  right  (v.  76),  faithful  (w.  86,  138),  eternal 
(w.  89, 144, 160),  and  pure  (v.  140).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
Word  of  God  is  called  “holy”  (2  Tim.  3:16),  “truth”  (John 
17:17;  James  1:18),  “living”  (Heb.  4:12;  1  Pet.  1:23),  and 
eternal  (Matt.  24:34;  1  Pet.  1:23,  26). 

The  Scriptures  also  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  God  and 
do  the  works  of  (jod.  Thus  “the  word  of  God  ...  is  a  discemer 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart”  (Heb.  4:12).  Sim¬ 
ilarly  Jesus  identified  the  word  as  an  accuser  (John  6:46)  and 
a  judge  (John  12:48).  The  Word  of  God  is  able  to  make  one 
“wise  unto  salvation”  (2  Tim.  3:16),  “converting  the  soul” 
(Ps.  19:7),  and  operating  as  the  instrument  of  God  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  individual  (James  1:18;  1  Pet.  1:23).  The 
Word  of  God  also  is  the  instrument  of  sanctification  (John 
17:17)  and  of  cleansing  (John  16:3;  Eph.  6:26). 

Significant  in  manifesting  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  its 
permanent  and  inviolate  character,  like  the  storied  “law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not”  (Dan.  6:8),  to 
which  much  testimony  is  borne  in  Scripture.  The  Psalmist 
exulted,  “For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven” 
(Ps.  119:89),  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  affirmed  that  “the 
scripture  cannot  be  broken”  (John  10:36).  It  is  true  that 
Jesus  also  indicted  the  Pharisees  for  “making  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect  through  your  tradition”  (Mark  7:13),  but  this 
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did  not  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  only  nulli¬ 
fied  its  impact  in  their  experience.  Again  Jesus  emphasized: 
“Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled'*  (Matt.  5:18). 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  frequent  formula  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  “Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord"  (Matt.  1:22;  cf.  Acts  13:29).  The 
inviolable  authority  of  Scripture  is  supported  by  another 
familiar  Scriptural  formula,  “For  thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophet"  (Matt.  2:5).  Instead  of  using  the  aorist  tense  of  the 
verb  “to  write”  in  this  formula,  the  tense  which  would  show 
punctiliar  action  in  past  time,  the  Biblical  writers  invariably 
used  the  perfect  tense,  which  emphasizes  the  abiding  validity 
of  the  past  action.  To  bring  out  the  authoritative  emphasis  of 
the  perfect  tense  in  this  formula,  the  translation  “it  stands 
written”  is  advanced  by  many. 

The  Scriptures  also  are  presented  as  being  the  direct  verbal 
communication  of  God  to  men.  It  is  usually  identified  as  “the 
word  of  God”  (1  Thess.  2:13)  or  “the  word  of  the  Lord”  (2 
Thess.  3:1).  In  the  Old  Testament  the  writers  introduce  their 
messages  with  formulas  like  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  God” 
(Ezek.  3:11;  Jer.  2:2;  Isa.  66:1)  and  “the  word  of  the  I/HtD 
came  unto  me”  (Jer.  1:4;  Ezek.  1:3).  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
introductory  formula  is  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying”  (e.g..  Ex.  25:1),  and  passages  frequently  are  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  words,  “I  am  the  Lord”  (e.g..  Lev.  18:6). 

So  complete  is  this  equation  between  the  content  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  message  of  God  that  on  several  occasions  what 
the  Old  Testament  identifies  as  God’s  Word  is  attributed  to 
the  Scriptures  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  uses  this  equation 
especially  in  Galatians.  Quoting  Genesis  12:3,  in  which  God 
promised  Abram  “in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,”  Paul  declares  that  “the  scripture  . . .  preached  before 
the  gospel  unto  Abraham”  (Gal.  3 :8).  Later  in  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  he  writes,  “But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin”  (Gal.  3:22),  a  summation  of  numerous  Old  Testament 
statements  which  Paul  elsewhere  summarizes  in  the  words, 
“For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelieP’  (Rom.  11:32). 
Also  in  Galatians  4:30  Paul  asks,  “Nevertheless  what  saith 
the  scripture?”  and  then  reports  God’s  directions  to  Abraham 
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concerning  Ishmael.  God's  words  to  Pharoah  through  Moses 
(Ex.  9:16)  are  quoted  by  Paul  with  the  introduction  'Tor  the 
scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh”  (Rom.  9:17).  The  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  such  that  what  God  has  said  the  Scriptures  have 
said. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  likewise  is  demonstrated  by  the 
evidence  that  Ck>d  is  its  source  and  motivator  and  that  the 
Scripture  is  “God-breathed”  (2  Tim.  3:16).  That  the  Bible 
‘was  written  by  human  authors  is  denied  by  no  one.  But  the 
Bible  itself  asserts  that  “the  prophecy  came  not ...  by  the  will 
of  man”  (2  Pet.  1:21a).  God,  therefore,  is  its  ultimate  source 
and  author,  and  “men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (2  Pet.  1:21b,  ASV).  The  result  of  mysterious 
divine  operation  which  men  call  inspiration  is  that  “every 
scripture  is  Gk>d-breathed”  (2  Tim.  3 :16,  personal  translation) 
and  vibrant  with  the  authority  of  its  divine  author. 

Support  of  the  divine  authorship  of  the  content  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  the  Old  Testament  picture  of  the  relationship  between 
God  and  His  prophet.  The  prophet  is  not  only  the  spokesman 
for  God  but  also  the  mouth  of  God  through  whom  God  speaks 
His  message.  This  is  emphasized  in  God's  call  for  Moses  at 
the  burning  bush,  climaxing  in  the  command :  “Now  therefore 
go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou 
shalt  say”  (Ex.  4:12,  cf.  w.  10-11).  Moses'  continued  reticence 
provokes  Gk>d  to  provide  Aaron  as  Moses’  “spokesman,”  a  re¬ 
lationship  which  God  describes  as  follows:  “he  shall  be  to 
thee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of 
God”  (Ex.  4:16b;  cf.  w.  14-15).  The  point  is  that  God  pur¬ 
posed  this  relationship  to  exist  between  Himself  and  Moses, 
but  Moses’  lack  of  faith  forced  its  removal  one  step.  God  spoke 
similarly  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1:6-9)  and  to  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  2:4, 
8;  3:1-3,  10,  17).  In  fact,  to  emphasize  the  divine  origin  of 
Ezekiel’s  message,  God  struck  the  prophet  with  dumbness, 
and  he  spoke  only  when  God  had  a  message  to  deliver  through 
him  (Ezek.  3:26-27).  God  accepts  the  prophetic  ministry  as 
His  own  and  as  being  authoritative  (Isa.  55:11). 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  finally  demonstrated  by  the 
recognition  of  it  by  the  Lord  Jesus  CIhrist  and  His  subordina¬ 
tion  of  Himself  and  His  personal  authority  to  it  during  His 
earthly  ministry.  It  was  Christ  who  declared,  “Scripture  can- 
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not  be  broken*'  (John  10:35),  and  “Till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fuimied"  (Matt.  6:18). 

But  more  significant  than  Jesus’  acknowledgment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  His  subordination  of  Himself  and 
His  personal  authority  (Matt.  9:6;  28:18)  to  it.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  in  several  incidents.  For  example,  when  a  lawyer  asked 
Jesus,  “Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?’’  (Luke 
10:25),  the  Lord  did  not  answer  on  his  own  authority,  but 
asked  in  turn,  “What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest 
thou?’’  (v.  26).  Similarly  Jesus  declared  that  He  will  not  stand 
to  accuse  the  unbelieving  Jews  before  God;  the  writings  of 
Moses  will  accuse  them  (John  5:45-47).  And  finally  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  combat  the  temptations  of  Satan  with 
His  personal  authority  but  with  the  authoritative  Scripture, 
responding  to  each  thrust  with  the  words  “it  is  written”  and 
the  quotation  of  Scripture  (Matt.  4:4,  7,  10). 

Extent  op  the  Authority  op  the  Bible 

In  determining  the  extent  or  the  fullness  of  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  doctrine  of 
verbal-plenary  inspiration  and  the  fact  that  the  “every  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  God-breathed”  (2  Tim.  3:16,  personal  translation). 
Only  by  building  upon  this  Biblical  doctrine  can  the  authority 
of  God  in  the  Bible  and  the  authoritative  principle  of  sola 
Scriptura  be  maintained.  On  any  lower  principle  the  existence 
of  the  Bible  as  the  external  or  objective  authority  in  religion 
is  destroyed  and  the  Christian  faith  sinks  slowly  into  the 
morass  of  subjectivism. 

Some  have  tried  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  its 
character  as  a  revelation  from  God  or  a  record  of  God’s  revela¬ 
tory  activity  to  men.  That  the  Scriptures  are  a  record  of  God’s 
revelatory  action  is  true.  Also  true  is  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  in  its  own  right  a  revelation  from  God.  And  these  facts  do 
have  a  bearing  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible;  for,  if  God  has 
revealed  Himself,  His  revelation  and  its  written  record  bear 
the  authority  of  God  as  a  result  of  the  logical  principle  of 
cause  and  effect. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  on  the  basis  of  revelation  alone, 
however,  does  not  provide  certainty.  The  issue  of  the  accuracy 
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of  the  record  of  God's  revelatory  activity  remains  unsettled 
and  must  be  resolved  by  the  subjective  principle  of  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  scholarship,  which  is  akin  to  the  infallible  teaching 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  or  by  the  subjective 
principle  of  personal  decision,  which  can  take  the  form  of 
theological  rationalism  or  theological  mysticism.  According 
to  either  principle  the  external  objective  authority  of  the  Bible 
— ^the  principle  of  sola  Scriptura — has  been  abandoned,  and 
man  stands  as  the  judge  of  the  Bible.  The  same  result  occurs 
when  the  Bible  as  revelation  is  the  basis  of  authority,  for  some 
principle  for  determining  what  in  the  Bible  is  revelation  and 
what  is  not  must  be  adopted. 

Only  with  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  verbal-plenary 
inspiration  of  Scripture  is  the  validity  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  safeguarded  from  deterioration,  because  only  by  this 
doctrine  is  the  existence  of  the  totality  of  Scripture  as  “God- 
breathed,”  the  Word  of  God,  assured.  The  logic  involved  is 
simple.  To  the  extent  verbal-plenary  inspiration  is  modified, 
infallibility  is  removed.  To  the  extent  infallibility  is  removed, 
human  error  is  admitted.  Since  error  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
God,  therefore,  to  the  extent  that  human  error  is  admitted, 
divine  authorship  is  removed  and  purely  human  authorship 
remains.  To  the  extent  that  purely  human  authorship  re¬ 
mains,  the  authority  of  God  departs.  When  the  authority  of 
God  can  no  longer  be  ascribed  to  all  the  Bible,  then  some  prin¬ 
ciple  for  determining  which  parts  have  the  authority  of  God 
and  which  do  not  must  be  adopted.  And  when  the  adoption  of 
such  a  principle  is  necessary,  the  external,  objective  authority 
of  the  Bible — ^the  princip^  of  sola  Scriptura — is  gone,  and 
subjectivism  reigns  supreme. 

A.  T.  Cadoux,  no  advocate  of  verbal-plenary  inspiration 
himself,  has  seen  the  logic  of  this  argument.  He  writes:  “For 
if  we  ask,  'supposing  you  give  up  verbal  inspiration,  where  can 
you  stop?’  it  begins  to  grow  clear  that  with  verbal  inerrancy 
“the  Bible  as  final  authority  in  religion  goes.”'  Later  he  writes: 
“Indeed,  if  we  insist  on  finding  an  external  authority  for  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  Bible,  on  the  whole  the  theory  of  verbal  inapira- 

'A.  T.  Cadoux,  Essays  in  Christian  Thinking,  p.  80. 
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tion  is  the  least  irrational  form.  For  accurate  wording  is  essen> 
tial  to  good  sense.”* 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  indifference,  however,  or  of  human 
choice.  The  fact  is  that  the  Bible  asserts  the  truth  that  “every 
scripture  is  God-breathed”  (2  Tim.  3 :16,  personal  translation) 
and  that  it  speaks  with  the  authority  of  God.  Every  man  must 
face  the  issue,  acknowledging  and  responding  by  faith  to  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  or  falling  under  its  indictment  and 
judgment. 

'Ibid.,  p.  81. 


Book  Reviews 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  Book  Review  Editor 


The  Healing  Ministry  of  the 

Church.  By  Bernard  Martin. 

John  Knox  Press,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  1961.  125  pp.  $3.00. 

The  author,  who  is  Pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  is  representative  of  a 
group  reviving  the  doctrine  of  di¬ 
vine  healing  in  Reformed  and 
Episcopal  churches  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  thesis  of  the  volume 
is  that  divine  healing  is  the  will  of 
God  for  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  sin  should 
be  forgiven.  Divine  healing  is  in 
the  atonement.  The  author  dis¬ 
claims  connection  with  the  Pente¬ 
costal  doctrine  of  divine  healing 
though  there  are  many  similarities. 

Written  from  a  conservative 
theological  position,  the  author  ac¬ 
cepts  the  miracles  of  divine  heal¬ 
ing  in  the  Bible  as  authentic  and 
builds  his  case  on  the  Biblical  ex¬ 
planation  as  well.  Only  in  rare 
cases  does  he  imply  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  Scripture.  In  some 
instances  the  influence  of  Barth 
and  Cullman  is  evident  (p.  41). 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  an 
appeal  to  Christians  not  to  take 
for  granted  that  God  will  not 
heal,  but  to  pray  believing  that 
God  will  heal. 

Evangelical  Christians  will  find 
much  with  which  they  can  agree 
in  this  volume.  Undoubtedly  Chris¬ 
tians  wrongly  tend  toward  un¬ 
belief  in  the  matter  of  divine  in¬ 
tervention  in  cases  of  sickness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  author’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  a  number  of 


broad  criticisms:  (1)  He  assumes 
that  it  is  God’s  will  to  heal  today 
just  as  in  apostolic  times  and 
ignores  the  sign  character  of  heal¬ 
ing  in  the  New  Testament.  (2) 
His  handling  of  Paul’s  thorn  in 
the  flesh  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 
His  assumption  that  it  is  God’s 
will  to  heal  and  failure  to  secure 
it  is  due  to  our  unbelief  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  either  as  an  explanation  of 
sickness  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  contemporary  experience.  (3) 
The  healing  of  the  body  is  not  a 
part  of  God’s  essential  program 
today.  The  power  of  God  can  heal, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  main  purpose 
of  God  is  spiritual  healing — salva¬ 
tion  and  sanctification.  Promi¬ 
nence  given  to  divine  healing  tends 
to  sidetrack  the  gospel.  In  spite  of 
these  criticisms,  this  work  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  contempo¬ 
rary  theology  in  that  it  gives  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  resurgence  of 
divine  healing  in  Reformed  and 
Episcopal  churches. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Spirit  of  Protestantism. 

By  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  New 
York,  1961.  263  pp.  $4.50. 

This  volume  is  a  delineation  of 
ecumenical  Protestantism  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attempt  to  bridge  the 
present  impasse  between  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  author  is  the  Auburn  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Attempting  to  explain  Prot- 
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estantism  in  its  origins,  history, 
and  theology  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  “insider”  who  wants 
to  communicate  to  an  “outsider,” 
Brown  unfolds  his  presentation  in 
cleverly  phrased  and  understand¬ 
able  prose. 

His  treatise  is  outlined  in  a 
fourfold  division  of  contemporary 
theology  into  (1)  fundamentalism 
(which  he  holds  centers  in  a  God- 
dictated  Bible) ;  (2)  liberalism, 
which  accepts  truth  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  it  may  come  and  is 
geared  to  twentieth-century  think¬ 
ing;  (3)  neo-orthodoxy,  which  is 
somewhere  between  fundamental¬ 
ism  and  liberalism,  and  (4)  ecu¬ 
menical  theology,  which  is  between 
neo-orthodoxy  and  liberalism.  He 
declares  his  purpose  to  present 
Protestantism  from  the  standpoint 
of  ecumenical  theology. 

Evangelicals  will  find  much  in 
this  book  which  will  help  them 
understand  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment,  but  will  heartily  disagree 
with  many  statements.  The  author 
brings  out  the  time-worn  error  that 
the  great  Reformers,  Calvin  and 
Luther,  did  not  believe  in  an  in- 
errant  Bible,  but  that  this  was 
foisted  up)on  Protestantism  by 
later  fundamentalists — an  error 
which  has  no  justification  in  his¬ 
torical  fact.  Calvin  and  Luther 
clearly  held  to  an  inerrant  Bible. 
In  numerous  instances  the  author 
shades  the  truth  by  over-emphasis 
of  one  aspect  or  neglect  of  con¬ 
tradictory  data  in  order  to  shape 
the  image  which  he  desires.  For 
him  the  central  genius  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  not  “protest”  but  a 
spirit  of  constant  reform — ^which 
he  holds  is  continued  by  ecumeni¬ 
cal  theology.  He  faces,  but  not 
squarely,  the  central  authority  of 


the  Bible  in  Protestantism  and 
defines  the  concept  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  believer  in  a  one¬ 
sided  way. 

The  basic  thesis  of  the  book  is 
that  there  must  be  found  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  place  between  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism  with  its  concept 
of  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  Protestantism  with  its  view 
of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  This 
meeting  place  he  finds  in  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Christ — our  experience 
of  Christ.  The  Christ  he  presents 
is  the  Christ  of  neo-orthodoxy, 
the  Christ  of  individual  experience, 
not  the  historic  Christ  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  spite  of  its  obvious 
bias,  this  work  is  a  good  represen¬ 
tation  of  ecumenical  thinking  and 
evangelicals  would  do  well  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  its  con¬ 
tents. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Cross  Through  the  Open 
Tomb.  By  Donald  Grey  Barn- 
house.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1961.  152  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  essentials  of  the  Chris- 
tion  faith  in  the  inimitable  style 
of  Dr.  Donald  Grey  Barnhouse. 
Written  shortly  before  his  death 
last  November,  it  constitutes  a 
fitting  epitaph  to  a  long  ministry. 
The  thesis  of  the  volume  is  that 
the  resurrection  rather  than  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  climax  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth.  The 
eighteen  chapters  are  divided  into 
four  themes:  (1)  Risen  from  the 
Tomb;  (2)  The  Person  of  the 
Living  Christ;  (3)  The  Grace  of 
the  Living  Christ;  (4)  Marks  of 
a  Saint.  Each  chapter  abounds  in 
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apt  illustrations,  incisive  exegesis 
of  Scripture,  and  breathes  a  warm¬ 
hearted  faith  in  the  Christ  of  the 
Scripture.  It  is  a  book  which  will 
bless  scholar  and  novice  alike  and 
is  a  remarkably  complete  summary 
of  vital  Christian  faith.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  as  most  useful  addition 
to  any  evangelical  library. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Essential  Nature  of  New 
Testament  Preaching.  By 
Robert  H.  Mounce.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1960.  168  pp. 
$3.50. 

The  sweep  of  neo-orthodox 
theology  in  Euri^  and  America 
has  centered  attention  on  preach¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  divine  revelation. 
The  author  who  holds  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  is  Associate 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Christianity  at 
Bethel  College  and  Seminary,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

In  general  the  work  is  intended 
to  be  a  restatement  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  view  of  preaching  as  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  neo-orthodoxy. 
The  author  quotes  extensively 
from  C.  H.  Dodd,  Manson,  Hunt¬ 
er,  J.  Y.  Campbell,  V.  Taylor,  A. 
Richardson,  and  Cullman.  For 
the  most  part  he  ignores  conserva¬ 
tive  evangelical  scholarship.  His 
purpose  in  quotation  of  neo-ortho- 
dox  writers  is  generally  to  refute 
or  to  take  exception  though  fre¬ 
quently  he  agrees. 

The  treatment  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  neo-orthodox  schol¬ 
ars  as  in  some  respects  he  chal¬ 
lenges  their  findings.  In  his  con¬ 
clusion  (pp.  151-59),  however,  he 


restates  the  evangelical  position  in 
language  that  is  remarkably  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  neo-orthodoxy.  One 
misses  a  clear  and  ringing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  infallibility  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  basis  for  preaching  to¬ 
day.  There  are  too  many  cimces- 
sions  to  the  neo-orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  experience  of  revelation. 
Like  neo-orthodox  writers,  he 
states:  “Revelation,  to  be  complete, 
must  be  received”  (p.  152).  He 
quotes  with  approbation  both 
Brunner  and  Temple.  What  the 
author  considers  a  massive  con¬ 
clusion,  that  preaching  centered  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  may  be  im¬ 
pressive  to  a  neo-orthodox  scholar, 
but  is  assumed  as  self-evident  by 
the  evangelical.  While  Moimce 
argues  well  in  many  instances,  his 
conclusions  are  remarkably  weak 
for  anyone'  who  assumes  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  in  the  first 
place.  One  really  learns  little 
about  New  Testament  preaching 
that  is  not  self-evident  in  a  simple 
reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Our  Dependable  Bible.  By 

Stanley  E.  Anderson.  Baker 

Book  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1960.  248  pp.  $3.95. 

This  presentation  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  supports  its 
title  well  in  that  the  author  mar¬ 
shals  the  evidence  for  faith  in  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  supporting  evidence  for 
the  conservative  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  is  detailed.  For  instance, 
he  cites  the  grounds  for  believing 
in  the  historicity  of  the  creation 
account  in  (jenesis.  Students  at 
college  and  seminary  level  as  well 
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as  pastors  and  teachers  will  find 
this  volume  a  mine  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
a  modern  scholar  who  takes  his 
stand  with  traditional  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  the  inspiration  and  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Scriptures. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Missionary  Church  in 
East  and  West.  Edited  by 
Charles  C.  West  and  David  M. 
Paton.  SCM  Press,  London, 
1959.  131  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  consists  of  nine  es¬ 
says  drawn  apparently  from  ad¬ 
dresses  before  a  recent  ecumenical 
conference.  They  represent  the 
view  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
and  they  state  at  least  stnne  of  the 
problems  now  cmifronting  mis¬ 
sions.  In  offering  Biblical  solutions 
to  those  problems,  the  book  is  not 
very  helpful. 

The  second  essay  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  a  German 
disappointed  with  Naziism.  The 
third  essay  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  book:  an  Indonesian  church 
leader  thoughtfully  assesses  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  his  country.  The 
fifth  essay,  on  Islam’s  response  to 
the  impact  of  the  West,  is  valu¬ 
able  in  a  subject  little  discussed 
in  English. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  says  very 
little  that  has  not  already  been 
said  better  in  Hodges’  On  The 
Mission  Field  or  in  Hay’s  New 
Testament  Order. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

Revivals,  Their  Laws  and 
Leaders.  By  James  Burns.  With 
additional  chapters  by  A.  W. 
Blackwood,  Sr.  Baker  Book 


House,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 
353  pp.  $3.95. 

This  book,  originally  published 
in  1909,  draws  a  series  of  prin¬ 
ciples  by  analyzing  six  great  Euro¬ 
pean  revivals.  The  central  figures 
of  these  revivals  are  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Savanarola,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  Wesley.  While  we 
might  have  appreciated  chapters 
on  Edwards  and  Finney,  the  six 
he  treats  are  enough  to  illustrate 
his  message  and  establish  a  pat¬ 
tern. 

Bums  holds  that  revivals  seem 
to  follow  certain  spiritual  laws. 
Revivals  come  when  the  churches 
are  cold  and  powerless.  They  of¬ 
ten  occur  in  times  of  political  or 
economic  stress.  They  begin  in 
some  one  outstanding  hgure.  They 
spread  rapidly  and  powerfully.  Re¬ 
action  sets  in,  and  they  rather 
quickly  subside. 

Revival  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  American  Christianity; 
yet  this  country  has  not  expe¬ 
rienced  a  major  revival  in  some 
70  years.  Those  who  are  concerned 
will  find  this  book  useful. 

R.  G.  Delnay 

The  New  Shape  of  American 

Religion.  By  Martin  E.  Marty. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1959.  180  pp.  $3.50. 

Has  America  now  entered  a 
post-Protestant  era?  Have  we  ac¬ 
cepted  “positive  thinking”  which 
is  completely  void  of  Biblical  con¬ 
tent?  Has  our  revival  of  the 
1950’s  been  shallow  and  based  on 
national  mores?  Has  God  been 
packaged  by  pulpit  and  pew  so  as 
to  become  someone  somewhere  and 
perfectly  manageable?  Has  evan- 
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gelism  offered  a  cross  with  its 
Scriptural  offense?  How  far  has 
America  been  religionized  and 
religion  been  Americanized? 

An  associate  editor  of  Christian 
Century  poses  and  analyzes  these 
disturbing  questions  and  in  barbed 
fashion  exposes  present-day  Amer¬ 
ican  religion.  In  incisive  language 
and  bold,  daring  invective  he  finds 
a  religious  dance  going  on  in  front 
of  several  distorting  mirrors. 
Christ  has  become  a  symbol  of  our 
developing  culture.  We  have  left 
the  God  of  the  Bible  to  worship 
the  god  of  “getting  along.'*  Once 
evangelists  saw  awakenings  and 
revivals,  but  now  “Goliath  only 
yawns.’’  Hollywood,  hillbillies, 
and  sports  figures  believe  in  pray¬ 
ers,  Bible  stories,  and  a  few  ex¬ 
ternals  of  a  new  religion.  None  is 
disturbed,  changed,  or  alarmed. 
Marty’s  analysis  is  at  once  up¬ 
setting  and  provocative. 

Where  does  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  fit  into  this?  Has  it  also 
succumbed  though  unconsciously? 
Have  we  jumped  on  the  bandwag¬ 
on  in  order  to  prove  our  good 
Americanism  ?  These  questions 
and  issues  we  must  face  after 
long  heart-searching. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Shadow  of  Rome.  By  John 
B.  Wilder.  Zondervan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  1960. 

128  pp. 

This  is  a  paperback  booklet  de¬ 
signed  to  awaken  drowsy  Protes¬ 
tants  to  the  alarming  dangers  of 
Romanism,  a  system  led  by  sin¬ 
cere  but  unregenerate  priests,  and 
composed  of  brainwashed  masses, 
their  minds  managed  by  the  canny 
leaders. 


A  limited  number  of  references 
are  made  to  the  unjust  crimes  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  name  of  this  evil 
mother — all  in  the  name  of 
“heresy  courts.’’  It  has  oppressed 
the  needy,  and  hidden  this  behind 
false  charity  claims.  It  is  the  great 
defender  of  ignorance  and  illit¬ 
eracy,  so  that  its  devotees  may  not 
learn  the  truth.  Its  history  in 
Latin  America  should  be  enough 
to  reveal  its  evil  designs  and  the 
unchristian  results  in  countries 
where  it  is  allowed  to  contrcd. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
small  booklets  coming  out  in  the 
hope  of  pricking  slumbering  Prot¬ 
estants  to  awaken  before  this  mon¬ 
ster  of  history  has  conquered 
America. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

God’s  Man:  The  Story  of  Pas¬ 
tor  Niemoellbr.  By  Clarissa 
Start  Davidson.  Ives  Washburn, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1959.  242  pp. 
$3.95. 

Few  men  have  been,  and  re¬ 
main,  as  great  an  enigma  and  in¬ 
definable  churchman  as  Martin 
Niemoeller.  War  hero,  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  internee,  and  now  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  ecumenical  church, 
this  controversial  German  deserves 
complete  examination,  if  such  be 
possible.  Mrs.  Davidson  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  raw  materials  by  which 
an  evaluation  can  be  made. 

For  many  years  Niemoeller  was 
held  up  to  Americans  as  the  great, 
courageous  foe  of  Hitler.  But  the 
ardor  cooled  when  it  was  found 
he  voted  for  Hitler  in  1924  and 
1928,  and  was  deeply  devoted  to 
Germany  in  spite  of  its  crass 
spiritual  blindness.  His  years  in 
the  dreaded  Dauchau  rekindled 
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American  admiratimi.  This  too  has 
been  seriously  jolted  by  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  most  liberal  of 
World  Council  and  National 
Council  leaders  and  making  the 
peace  of  the  world  too  great  a 
part  of  his  message  many  times. 
Now  he  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  Lutheranism,  but  is  op¬ 
posed  by  conservatives  in  West 
Germany. 

The  facts  are  presented  here 
and  two  appraisals  are  possible 
from  these.  Some  will  say  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  to  be  placed  with  Kagawa 
as  a  brave  patriot  of  highest  ideal¬ 
ism;  others  will  find  him  guilty 
of  softness  toward  the  Nazi  Party 
and  modernism  on  the  world 
scale. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

Trumpet  of  Salvation.  By  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Nygaard.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1961.  180  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  another 
moving  epic  of  God  in  using  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Catherine  Booth  in 
woodsheds  and  chapels,  and  on 
street  corners.  A  battle  was  on — 
as  it  always  is — against  the  rigor¬ 
ous  forces  of  evil.  The  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kimball,  Nebraska,  recaptures  all 
the  high  adventure  and  rugged 
determination  of  these  battles  and 
battlers. 

William  Booth  was  the  storm 
center  of  upsetting  and  awakening 
episodes  from  1845  to  his  death. 
Indeed  he  became  a  worthy,  un¬ 
daunted  follower  of  the  Wesleys. 
As  such  he  was  a  lover  of  the 
lowly,  a  devotee  of  the  disregard¬ 
ed  and  a  scomer  of  slum  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  rescue  human 


souls  from  the  even  greater  deg¬ 
radation  of  soul  filth.  Into  these 
forsaken  ghettos  he  threw  himself 
in  a  lifelong  rescue  attempt  and 
displayed  as  he  worked  an  unusual 
directness,  a  willingness  to  expect 
rowdies  to  “get”  religion  and  a 
compassion  to  reach  the  unshaven 
crowds.  The  East  End  of  London 
became  an  evangelical  laboratory 
where,  in  contempt  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  dignity.  Booth  reached  the 
roughs,  hunted  for  hoodlums,  and 
softened  the  sufferings  of  the  sick. 
Until  his  tired  heart  stopped  beat¬ 
ing  in  1912,  he  toiled  and  toiled 
again  to  reach  the  derelicts  and 
preach  to  the  poor.  One’s  heart  is 
warmed  as  the  story  is  told  in 
persuasive  tones.  Whatever  the 
future  of  the  Salvation  Army,  it 
had  a  glorious  beginning  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Shape  of  Death.  By  Jaro- 

slav  Pelikan.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  1%1.  125  pp.  $2.25. 

This  prolific  professor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  ana¬ 
lyzed,  with  the  help  of  the  fathers, 
the  “arc  of  existence”  (this  life 
and  that  to  come).  His  conclu¬ 
sions  are  wrung  out  of  the  Greek 
philos(^hy  as  to  the  immortality 
of  man,  and  since  death  is  not  so 
bad  there  is  really  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  it.  He  finds  some 
comfort  in  accepting  this  “shape” 
for  he  writes  that  the  “arc  of  ex¬ 
istence  may  be  the  lower  edge  of 
the  circle  of  immortality”  (p.  43) 
and  also  that  the  life  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  is  a  “grand  and  cosmic  circle” 
(p.  49).  Many  references  are 
made  to  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  C)i>rian,  and  Origen.  In 
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all  of  them  common  ground  of 
understanding  is  made  with  Greek 
thought.  Somehow  an  invisible 
contact  is  made  with  the  “para¬ 
bola  of  eternity”  and  a  Christian 
finds  himself  on  either  the  left  side 
or  right  side  of  this  parabola.  At 
times  the  writer  gets  quite  close 
to  the  true  hope  which  Christians 
have  in  Christ,  but  the  snare  of 
Greek  philosophy  holds  him  fast 
and  he  does  little  but  move  agilely 
around  in  the  trap.  Religious 
speculation  is  poor  indeed  in  the 
face  of  death  no  matter  what 
“shape”  it  takes. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Beginnings  of  American 

Methodism.  By  John  O.  Gross. 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  1961. 
142  pp.  $2.50. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education  has 
produced  a  graphically  written 
summary  of  early  pioneers  in 
Methodism  in  the  United  States. 
It  started  with  John  Wesley,  an 
unconverted  missionary  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  assured  convert  of  Aldersgate, 
and  post-Aldersgate  evangelist  of 
the  “long  English  road.”  In  the 
budding  American  nation,  such 
worthies  as  Embury,  Webb,  Straw- 
bridge  and  Boardman  paved  the 
way  for  the  greatest  circuit-rider 
of  them  all — ^Asbury,  who  sent 
men  out  to  learn  from  the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Brush 
College.  He  was  a  virile  exponent 
of  “muscular  Christianity”  and  a 
student  of  men  instead  of  books. 
In  camp  meetings  thousands  of 
“lower  classes”  were  reached  as 
the  great  Wesley  hymns  were  en¬ 
joyed  and  “falling  exercises”  at¬ 
tended  great  spiritual  battles  and 


victories.  Early  attempts  at  acad¬ 
emies  and  colleges  failed,  but 
Methodists  since  have  attended  to 
education  along  with  welfare  and 
missions. 

In  those  days  Methodists  be¬ 
lieved  in  at  least  three  major  doc¬ 
trines:  repentance,  faith,  and  holi¬ 
ness.  Now  they  have  substituted 
religion,  following  the  church,  and 
ethical  standards  and  aspirations. 

It  is  a  succinct  romance  of  the 
early  giants  of  a  now  eroded  ^irit- 
ual  denomination.  What  a  marvel¬ 
ous  beginning — now  what  a  spec¬ 
tacle  ! 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Church  in  the  Thought 

OF  Jesus.  By  Joseph  B.  Clower, 

Jr.  John  Knox  Press,  Richmond, 
1960.  160  pp.  $3.50. 

In  an  examination  of  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  the  al¬ 
most  complete  absence  of  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  church  might  well 
elicit  some  questions  as  to  the 
justification  for  such  an  organism. 
Was  Jesus  the  founder  of  the 
church?  Did  He  intend  that  this 
body  of  believers  should  continue 
after  His  return  to  the  Father? 
If  so,  what  can  we  discover  from 
His  teachings  as  to  His  plan  for 
the  church? 

Clower  answers  the  former 
questions  in  the  affirmative  and 
proceeds  to  answer  the  last  query 
by  examining  the  covenant  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  of  Isreal  as  a 
community  before  God. 

Holding  that  Christ  was  fully 
aware  that  He  would  be  rejected 
by  God’s  chosen  community, 
throughout  His  ministry  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  solidarity  of  the  “true 
Israel.”  Although  the  church  is 
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something  new  and  singularly  dif* 
ferent,  to  the  author,  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  old  convenant. 
The  church  was  new  in  that  she 
now  had  a  living  center,  a  new 
form,  and  a  new  corporate  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  not  new  in  its  pur¬ 
pose,  in  that  it  still  is  the  people 
of  God,  and  in  that  God  has  not 
cast  it  off. 

Though  we  might  take  issue 
with  the  author  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  church,  he  does  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  by  pointing  out  that  the 
church  is  not  an  (H>tion  for  be¬ 
lievers  today.  “The  Church  is  not 
a  voluntary  association  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  recognize  common  aims 
and  band  together  to  achieve 
them ;  the  Church  is  a  created 
fellowship,  ‘made  up  of  people 
who  were  born  into  the  commun¬ 
ity  because  of  a  common  expe¬ 
rience  of  renewal.’  ’’ 

L.  C.  Hillegas 

Highughts  of  Church  His¬ 
tory.  By  Howard  F.  Vos. 

Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1%0. 
128  pp.  $.35. 

The  gargantuan  task  of  reduc¬ 
ing  all  of  church  history  to  little 
more  than  one  hundred  pages 
could  produce  little  more  than 
highlights. 

Wasting  no  time  on  back¬ 
grounds,  the  author  proceeds  from 
Pentecost  through  a  very  broad 
outline  of  church  history  to  the 
present.  Of  necessity,  details  are 
not  present,  but  there  are  some 
good  general  summaries  and 
evaluations  throughout.  Vos  should 
be  commended  for  including  a 
chapter  on  the  church  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  a 
reduced  text. 


This  is  the  sort  of  volume 
which  is  valuable  if  an  individual 
has  had  a  more  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  the  held.  Without  this 
context,  the  generalities  become 
dangerous.  The  Van  Go^-like 
strokes  must  be  viewed  from  a 
distance,  getting  a  sense  of  the 
whole.  The  author  presents  an 
honest  distinction  between  the 
true  church,  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  organized  church,  which 
is  visible. 

L.  C.  Hillegas 

How  TO  Get  Along  with 
People  in  the  Church.  By 
A.  Donald  Bell.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1960.  159  pp.  $2.50. 

Many  Christians  are  trained, 
dedicated,  and  energetic,  yet  in¬ 
effective.  Why?  They  can’t  get 
along  with  people!  With  this 
thesis  in  hand,  the  author  deals 
with  some  of  the  problems  and 
possibilities  inherent  in  human 
relations.  He  discusses  leadership, 
the  need  for  understanding  peo¬ 
ple,  indirect  and  direct  methods 
of  leading,  and  group  work.  A 
chapter  on  reaching  the  hard  to 
reach  mentions  such  people  as  the 
wealthy,  the  self-centered,  the 
timid,  and  the  discouraged.  The 
concept  is  clearly  developed  that 
the  successful  leader  normally 
works  through  people,  function¬ 
ing  as  a  guide  instead  of  a  direc¬ 
tor.  The  section  on  how  a  leader 
establishes  and  influences  his  own 
role  is  illuminating. 

Currently  on  the  faculty  of 
Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary, 
Bell  is  well  trained  in  the  areas 
of  psychology  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  quite  simple  and 
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practical  in  its  approach,  employ¬ 
ing  frequent  local  church  illustra- 
tons.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  is 
embraced,  i.e.,  personality,  leader¬ 
ship  qualifications  and  techniques, 
emotions,  group  dynamics,  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  theology.  Such  diversity 
often  causes  problems  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  unity  of  the  material, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  book 
is  weak  in  clear-cut  continuity  and 
logical  progression  of  thought. 
There  is  a  spiritual  approach 
throughout,  yet  the  impact  of  the 
book  would  be  enhanced  by  de¬ 
veloping  more  thoroughly  the 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
believer’s  life;  by  emphasizing  the 
Biblical  teaching  concerning  rela¬ 
tionships  between  believers ;  and  by 
relating  the  Christian’s  “getting 
along  with  people”  to  his  own 
position  and  function  in  the  body 
of  Christ. 

J.  G.  Howard 

Train  Up  A  Child.  By  William 

Barclay.  The  Westminster 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1959.  388 
pp.  $4.50 

This  is  a  book  worth  reading 
and  owning.  It  is  not  a  manual  on 
child  training  as  the  title  suggests, 
but  a  detailed  analysis  of  “educa¬ 
tional  ideals  in  the  ancient  world,” 
as  the  subtitle  indicates. 

The  author  has  written  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  entire  New  Tes¬ 
tament  plus  numerous  other  books 
in  the  area  of  theology  and  Greek, 
and  is  an  able  New  Testament 
scholar.  He  is  presently  serving  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  In  this  work  he  has 
utilized  many  original  Greek  and 
Latin  writings  to  compile  and  de¬ 


velop  a  clear  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  of  how  education 
took  place  in  various  ancient  cul¬ 
tures. 

The  reader  has  much  to  look 
forward  to  as  Barclay  brings 
clearly  into  focus  the  God-cen¬ 
tered  education  of  the  Jews,  the 
totalitarian  brutality  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  the  cultured  genius  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  lofty  but  un¬ 
achieved  ideals  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  last  two  chapters  education  in 
the  early  church  is  presented, 
showing  both  the  attitudes  and 
methods  of  early  Christians. 

Described  in  detail  are  such 
things  as  the  “secret  service”  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Spartan  lads,  the  role 
of  the  “tutor”  in  the  Athenian 
culture,  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  father  in  the  Roman  home, 
and  the  primacy  of  repetition  and 
memorization  in  the  Jewish  sys¬ 
tem.  Coupled  with  these  intri¬ 
guing  details  are  keen,  though  fre¬ 
quently  all  too  brief,  evaluations 
of  the  educational  systems.  The 
strengths  are  highlighted.  The 
weaknesses  and  failures  are  in¬ 
cisively  pinpointed  in  the  light  of 
a  Biblical  approach. 

Throughout  the  entire  book  the 
reviewer  was  impressed  with  the 
significant  place  the  home  has  in 
education.  Other  cultures  realized 
this  but  often  were  never  able  to 
fully  and  properly  utilize  it.  The 
problem  still  exists  today. 

For  the  historian  and  the  edu¬ 
cator  alike  here  is  a  book  replete 
with  valuable  material.  The  min¬ 
ister  who  is  looking  for  new  in¬ 
sights  and  rich  illustrations  ought 
to  have  it  in  his  library. 

J.  G.  Howard 
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Reugious  Education:  A  Com¬ 
prehensive  Survey.  Marvin  J. 
Taylor,  editor.  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York,  1960.  446  pp.  $6.50. 

Only  a  specialist  could  possibly 
keep  up  with  all  there  is  to  know 
in  each  area  of  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  field  of  religious  education.  To 
this  symposium,  fifty  leading  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  contributed  con¬ 
cise  surveys  of  the  latest  knowl¬ 
edge  and  thinking  in  their  various 
branches  of  activity.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  a  logical  sequence  for 
the  systematic  study  of  religious 
education.  Beginning  with  general 
principles,  such  areas  as  history, 
philosophy,  psychology,  theology, 
the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  objec¬ 
tives  are  explored  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  religious  education. 

Part  two  considers  programs, 
materials,  and  methods.  In  this 
section,  every  phase  of  the  total 
church  program  is  analyzed.  Along 
with  the  usual  areas  of  children, 
youth,  adults,  curriculum,  and 
teaching,  such  new  and  important 
subjects  as  worship,  counseling, 
group  dynamics,  camping,  and 
weekdaychurchschoolsare  treated. 

Administration  is  dealt  with  in 
part  three,  including  organization 
of  the  local  church  program,  lead¬ 
ership  training,  and  buildings  and 
equipment.  Part  four  is  devoted  to 
summary  descriptions  of  eight 
agencies  which  foster  religious 
education  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  limits  of  Protestantism. 
Valuable  bibliographies  are  given 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  the 
editor  has  compiled  a  further  se¬ 
lected  bibliography  covering  every 
phase  of  religious  education. 

The  contributors  compose  a 
complete  cross-section  of  opinion 


and  theological  position.  In  areas 
where  theolc^  and  the  Bible  are 
discussed,  neo-orthodox  and  lib¬ 
eral  concepts  are  definitely  pre¬ 
sented.  This,  however,  does  not 
invalidate  the  book  for  conserva¬ 
tive  Christianity  nor  destroy  its 
purpose  of  presenting  a  broad  de¬ 
scription  of  the  contemporary  sta¬ 
tus  within  each  branch  of  religious 
education.  Its  coherence  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  make  it  suitable  for 
use  as  an  introductory  survey  text¬ 
book  and  as  a  standard  resource 
work.  Here  is  a  wealth  of  useful 
information  primarily  designed  for 
the  person  directly  involved  in 
religious  education,  yet  written 
and  compiled  in  a  style  which  even 
the  general  reader  will  appreciate. 

J.  G.  Howard 

A  Ministering  Church.  By 

Gaines  S.  Dobbins.  Broadman 
Press,  Nashville,  1960.  231  pp. 
$3.95. 

Why  does  the  church  exist? 
What  is  its  purpose?  It  is  healthy 
to  step  back  periodically  and  an¬ 
alyze  any  functioning  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  critical  and  construc¬ 
tive  eye.  The  author  does  just  this; 
developing  his  approach  around 
the  concept  that  the  church  is  to 
be  essc-itially  “a  ministering 
church.” 

In  the  first  chapter  the  local 
church  is  defined.  It  is  viewed  as 
a  regenerate  people  forming  a  liv¬ 
ing  organism  for  fellowship,  serv¬ 
ice,  and  teaching.  To  fulfill  this 
definition,  the  church  needs  com¬ 
petent  leadership  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program.  The  author  takes 
the  next  five  chapters  to  deal  with 
the  multiple  ministry,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration,  discovery 
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and  development  of  leaders,  and 
the  effective  functioning  of  the 
staff.  He  feels  that  the  minister’s 
task  is  not  *‘to  perform  the  varied 
functions  of  the  church  but  rather 
to  enlist  and  direct  and  inspire 
the  members  to  share  effectively 
in  every  activity.”  The  reviewer 
agrees. 

The  remainder  of  the  book 
treats  basic  areas  within  the  total 
ministry  of  the  church.  Teaching, 
worship,  music,  stewardship,  coun¬ 
seling,  evangelism,  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  other  churches  and  com¬ 
munity  agencies  are  viewed  as  the 
component  factors  in  a  minister¬ 
ing  church.  Christian  love  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  that  which  is  to  motivate 
and  permeate  all  other  ministries. 

Dobbins  taught  at  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Louisville  for 
thirty-six  years  and  is  now  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  church  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Golden  Gate  Bap¬ 
tist  Seminary.  His  approach  is 
scholarly  yet  practical.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  neither  new  nor  revolu¬ 
tionary,  yet  for  the  man  in  the 
ministry  it  will  provide  good  read¬ 
ing — reading  that  will  broaden  his 
concept  of  the  church,  and  will 
provide  added  insight  and  new 
ideas. 

J.  G.  Howard 

Stop  Existing  and  Start  Liv¬ 
ing.  By  Merrill  F.  Unger.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  1959.  131 
pp.  $2.50. 

This  work,  by  the  well-known 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  of 
the  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
is  a  penetrating  devotional  study 
of  the  power  inherent  in  the  be¬ 
liever’s  union  with  Christ.  The 


work  combines  soundness  of  doc¬ 
trine  with  an  urgent  appeal  to 
present-day  Christians  to  wake  up 
to  the  impelling  issues  of  the 
times.  Unger’s  method  of  study  is 
outlined  in  his  twofold  approach 
to  the  Christian  life:  first,  finding 
life  in  Christ;  second,  finding  full¬ 
ness  of  life  in  Christ’s  death.  The 
central  theme  of  the  author’s  ap¬ 
peal  is  found  on  page  90  in  these 
words:  “Most  believers  know  and 
believe  only  half  the  gospel.  They 
have  accepted  the  good  news  for 
the  unsaved — Christ  died  for  me. 
But  having  received  eternal  life 
they  have  never  been  taught  the 
other  half  of  the  Gospel — I  died 
in  Christ.” 

The  book  probes  into  the  depths 
of  the  believer’s  union  with  Christ 
in  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 
Unger  spares  no  force  in  pointing 
out  our  present  spiritual  problem. 
He  says:  ”In  Christian  lands  a 
clinical  clergy  is  more  proficient 
in  psychology  and  psychiatry  to 
nurse  neurotic  parishioners  than 
it  is  in  preaching  a  divine  Re¬ 
deemer  who  can  cure  sinners”  (p. 
9).  Presenting  both  analysis  and 
cure  of  our  problem  is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  whole  book.  Unger 
declares:  “Conviction  of  sin  and 
appropriation  of  God’s  grace  will 
free  us  from  our  paralyzing  self- 
satisfaction  and  lift  us  out  of  the 
category  of  lifeless  ritualistic 
religious  robots.  To  declare  that 
divine  grace  offers  a  full  and  free 
pardon  to  repentant  sinners  will 
transform  us  from  platitudinous 
moralizers  into  powerful  preach¬ 
ers,  and  change  our  hearers  from 
sinners  to  saints  and  heralds  of 
heavenly  realities,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  paral3rtic  religious  hybrids 
with  a  superficial  veneer  of  Chris- 
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tian  morality,  denizens  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  *no  man’s  land’  between  sin¬ 
ner  and  saint”  (p.  43). 

The  book  is  not  unbalanced 
theologically.  Unger  shows  that 
the  truth  of  the  mystical  union  is 
a  positional  one,  but  also  shows 
that  this  truth  must  be  appropri¬ 
ated  in  a  vital,  daily  sense  by  the 
believer.  No  doctrine  of  self-cruci¬ 
fixion  is  presented  here,  but  the 
clear-cut  Biblical  balance  of  death 
and  life  in  Christ.  The  book  is 
“must”  reading  for  pastors,  teach¬ 
ers,  Christian  workers,  and  all. 
In  these  difficult  days,  we  need  the 
truth  stressed  by  Unger.  The  book, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  re¬ 
viewer,  is  a  spiritual  tonic.  It  will 
easily  take  its  place  among  the 
great  devotional  literature  speak¬ 
ing  to  our  present  time  from  the 
pens  of  men  like  A.  W.  Tozer 
and  Vance  Havner. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Barth.  By  A.  D.  R.  Polman. 
Translated  by  Calvin  D.  Free¬ 
man.  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1960.  69  pp., 
paper.  $1.50. 

This  work  is  one  in  the  new 
“Modern  Thinkers”  series,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Company,  and 
cited  by  David  H.  Freeman. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  readers  will  be 
interested  in  this  new  project.  The 
series  will  publish  short  critical 
works  on  the  major  thinkers  of 
our  time.  These  critical  evalua¬ 
tions  will  be  written  by  outstand¬ 
ing  Reformed  theologians  and 
philosophers.  The  series  promises 
many  good  things  for  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Christian.  It  should  prove 


helpful  to  any  who  desire  to  come 
to  grips  with  contemporary  the¬ 
ology  and  philosophy.  The  author 
of  this  work  on  Karl  Barth  is 
Professor  of  Dogmatics  in  the 
Kampen  Theological  Seminary  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  editor  for  the  entire 
series,  David  H.  Freeman,  is  a 
Reformed  thinker  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Philosophy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Polman  approaches  Barthian 
theology  in  three  main  areas:  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  of  predesti¬ 
nation,  and  of  creation.  The 
critique  herein  presented  of  Barth 
is  incisive,  scholarly,  and  fair.  The 
author  demonstrates  repeatedly 
that  Barth’s  theology  of  Scripture 
differs  radically  from  the  ccMifes- 
sions  of  historic  orthodoxy.  Pol¬ 
man  crystallizes  the  basic  ques¬ 
tion  of  framework  as  he  notes 
that  Barth’s  whole  theology  rests 
upon  a  philosophical  basis  finding 
its  roots  in  Kierkegaard  and  Over¬ 
beck.  He  says:  “It  is  absurd,  even 
an  insult  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  Barth  claims  that  the  figure 
in  which  God’s  Word  is  given  to 
us  does  not  agree  with  the  subject 
matter  but  even  contradicts  it” 
(P.  23). 

This  treatment  of  Barth  is  ac¬ 
curate.  Our  readers  will  find  much 
help  from  the  balanced  perspec¬ 
tive  and  critical  insight  of  the  au¬ 
thor  concerning  the  three  specific 
areas  of  Barthian  theology  he 
treats. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Niebuhr.  By  G.  Brillenburg 

Wurth.  Translated  by  David 

H.  Freeman.  Presbyterian  and 

Reformed  Publishing  Com- 
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pany,  Philadelphia,  1960.  41 

pp.,  paper.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  monograph 
in  the  Modem  Thinkers  series  is 
Professor  in  Ethics  at  the  Theo- 
logische  Hogeschool  of  Kampen, 
the  Netherlands.  The  work?  is  a 
rather  short  treatment  of  the 
thought  of  Niebuhr,  and  confines 
itself  to  selected  aspects  of  it. 

Wurth  correctly  notes  that  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  conception  of  central  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  faith  is  based  upon 
existential  philosophy  rather  than 
the  Bible.  He  notes  that  to  Nie¬ 
buhr  “the  cross  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  are  more  a  revelation  of  the 
deepest  existential  relation  between 
God  and  man,  than  truly  redemp¬ 
tive  history  in  a  biblical  sense,  in 
which  God  in  Christ  accomplishes, 
independently  of  man,  his  historical 
redemptive  acts  on  the  behalf  of 
man’’  (p.  36). 

The  importance  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  work  is  its  value  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  contemporary  theology. 
Particularly  valuable  is  Wurth’s 
sweeping  critique  of  the  new 
theology  represented  by  Niebuhr. 
Wurth  says:  “Our  century  is  ap¬ 
parently  repeating  the  same  mis¬ 
take  made  by  the  theologians  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
theology  of  accommodation  is  in 
process  of  formation.  The  new 
theology  is  more  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  twentieth  century 
man ;  it  contains  dialectical  tension, 
is  less  strange  to  reality,  and  has 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
tragic  depths  of  human  life.  But 
like  nineteenth  century  theology, 
it  accommodates  the  gospel  in  its 
deepest  kernel  to  the  dominant 


spirit  of  the  time,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  stamp  from  the  dtuni- 
nating  philosophy  of  the  day’’ 
(p.  40). 

F.  R.  Howe 

Explanatory  Analysis  of  St. 

Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 

Romans.  By  H.  P.  Liddon. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House, 

Grand  Rapids,  1%1.  309  pp. 
$4.95. 

A  new  generation  of  students  of 
the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament  will  welcome  this  re¬ 
print  of  a  classic  analytical  work 
on  Romans.  It  will  be  valued  not 
only  for  the  exegetical  work  the 
author  has  done,  which  is  highly 
to  be  ctmimended,  but  more  for 
the  study  of  the  method  the  author 
employs  to  reach  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  text  to  be  able  to  make 
his  interpretation.  Students  would 
do  well  to  study  this  analytical 
method  of  Liddon  as  a  guide  to 
the  use  of  the  method  for  all  of 
Scripture. 

The  author’s  method  is  to  make 
a  structural  analytical  outline 
based  on  the  Greek  text,  and  then 
to  exegete  the  text  in  the  light  of 
that  analysis,  verse  by  verse  and 
section  by  section.  This  is  the 
method  that  those  who  would  tru¬ 
ly  understand  the  Scriptures  must 
use.  Preachers  and  teachers  who 
have  not  learned  this  method  of 
study  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  book,  not  to 
learn  from  his  conclusions,  worthy 
as  they  are,  but  from  his  methods, 
so  that  they  may  become  able 
exegetes  and  expositors  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost 


Periodical  Review 


By  Ljbrabian  James  F.  Rand 


“Donald  Grey  Barahouse  Memo¬ 
rial  Issue,”  Eternity^  March, 
1961. 

Readers  will  receive  a  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  life  and  ministry 
of  this  stout  defender  of  the  faith 
through  this  issue  which  is  devoted 
completely  to  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  made  the  man?”  as 
well  as  the  recording  of  a  score  of 
tributes  to  the  internationally 
known  Bible  expositor.  Every 
phase  of  his  ministry  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  pastorate  of  Tenth 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York  Bible  classes,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television.  Revelation  and 
Eternity  magazines,  nation-wide 
Bible  teaching  missions,  similar 
missions  at  Keswick  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  in  Belgium  and  France, 
as  well  as  the  promotion  of  world¬ 
wide  missions,  is  covered  in  a 
lengthy  essay  which  is  spirittially 
stimulating  as  well  as  intellectually 
rewarding.  The  reading  of  this 
issue  will  be  a  profitable  experi¬ 
ence. 

Gaebelein,  Frank  E.,  “The  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Intellectual  Life,”  Chris- 
tianity  Today,  May  8,  1%1. 

“We  ought  ...  as  partners  in 
Christian  education,  to  take  seri¬ 
ously  our  obligation  to  live  our 
intellectual  life  to  the  glory  of  God. 
For  us  who  receive  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God,  who  know  at 
first-hand  the  power  of  the  Saviour 
who  died  and  rose  for  us,  the 
Christian’s  intellectual  life  is  not 
an  optional,  take-it-or-leave-it  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  for  all  of  us.  It  is  a 


‘must’  for  every  believing  student 
and  teacher,”  writes  the  head¬ 
master  of  famed  Stony  Brook 
School,  adding:  “The  Christian 
call  to  the  intellectual  life  is  not 
just  to  an  elite,  a  chosen  few.  It  is 
not  merely  for  members  of  the 
scholastic  honor  society,  or  for  the 
faculty.  Said  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
‘Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
educated  mind.’  Observe  that  he 
did  not  say  that  it  is  the  religion 
of  a  brilliant  or  a  gifted  mind.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  the  extent 
of  our  native  intelligence  but  for 
the  extent  of  our  use  of  the  ability 
God  has  given  us.”  Dr.  Gaebelein 
points  out  further  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  intellectual  life  is  inseparable 
from  morality,  a  life  of  faith,  and 
a  life  dedicated  to  the  discipline  of 
self-restraint  and  hard  work.  “Fi¬ 
nally,  we  grow  in  intellect  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  sense  as  we 
submit  ourselves  to  our  teacher 
[God] .  He  teaches  us  daily  as  we 
pay  the  price  of  hard  thinking.  He 
teaches  us  through  His  Word.  He 
teaches  us  through  teachers  who  in 
turn  are  taught  by  Him.  He 
teaches  us  through  the  discipline  of 
trial  and  disappointment  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  through  our  successes 
too.  But  most  of  all  He  teaches 
us  through  a  Person,  through  the 
One  who  is  altogether  lovely,  the 
One  who  is  Himself  most  excellent 
in  all  things,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  being  the  Truth, 
never  compromised  with  anything 
that  was  false  or  sinful.  When 
God  teaches  us.  He  is  always  say¬ 
ing  in  and  through  and  above 
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whatever  we  are  studying  and 
learning  for  ourselves,  or,  in  the 
case  of  us  teachers,  what  we  are 
teaching  others,  ‘This  is  my  be¬ 
loved  son :  hear  you  him.'  ” 

Gleason,  H.  A.,  Jr.,  “Linguistics 
in  the  Service  of  the  Church,” 
Hartford  Quarterly,  April, 
1961. 

The  recently  inaugurated  pro¬ 
fessor  of  linguistics  at  Hartford 
Seminary  demonstrates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  science  to  every  area 
of  theological  study.  “Linguistics 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  means 
using  everything  which  the  disci¬ 
pline  has  to  offer  to  assist  in  the 
great  task  of  communicating  the 
Gospel  effectively.”  Gleascxi  sets 
forth  a  threefold  task:  we  must 
make  our  preachers  and  teachers 
better  able  to  communicate  with 
the  people  they  serve;  we  must 
keep  the  churches  supplied  with 
men  and  women  competent  in 
more  than  one  language,  who  can 
serve  as  bridges  tying  one  segment 
to  another.  (This  has  special  appli¬ 
cation  to  missions.  Gleason  doubts 
that  “the  average  missionary  today 
comes  up  to  one  half  the  effective¬ 
ness  which  his  native  ability  and 
professional  training  would  lead 
one  to  expect.”)  We  must  provide 
the  Scriptures  for  the  whole  church 
and  the  world.  In  developing  his 
theme  he  makes  a  strong  case  for 
the  continued  teaching  of  both  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek,  but  argues  for  a 
more  efficient  method  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  these  Biblical  languages. 
This  is  a  thoughtful  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  article  which  should  challenge 
the  thinking  of  many  who  have  not 
seen  the  importance  of  language 
study  for  a  life  of  Christian 
service. 


Homrighausen,  E.  G.,  et.  al.,  “He 
brew,  Greek — and  All  That,” 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin, 
February,  1961. 

Homrighausen  and  three  col¬ 
leagues  discuss  the  dilemma  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  where  the  or¬ 
dination  requirement  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  is  being 
waived  in  many  instances.  Thomas 
P.  Lindsay,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Haddon- 
field.  New  Jersey,  answers  the 
question,  “Are  the  Original  Lan¬ 
guages  Worth  Studying?”  by 
pointing  out  that  “only  the  origi¬ 
nals  reveal  the  full  meaning  of  the 
writers.”  “We  cannot  catch  as  we 
ought  the  mind  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  by  reading  the  English 
translation  or  taking  second-hand 
what  somebody  else  has  to  say 
about  them.  We  need  ‘the  feel’ 
which  only  a  knowledge  of  their 
language  can  give  us.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  pastor  and 
preacher  need  become  a  technical 
expert  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It 
does  mean  that  he  ought  to  have 
enough  of  the  languages  to  be  at 
home  with  those  who  thought, 
spoke  and  wrote  in  them.  It  means 
too  that  he  can  use  profitably  the 
scholarly  commentaries,  exercising 
some  personal  criticism  in  his  use 
of  them.  It  means  too  that  he  will 
bring  out  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture  in  his  preaching,  avoiding 
foolish  and  erroneous  interpreta¬ 
tions.  In  brief,  it  means  that  he  has 
completely  identified  himself  with 
those  to  whom  and  through  whom 
(jod  spoke  His  word  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  hope.  It  is  by  such  identi¬ 
fication  that  the  contemporary 
preacher  becomes  the  channel  of 
God’s  eternal  word.” 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 
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“A  New  Crisis  in  Missions,” 

Christianity  Today,  April  24, 

1%1. 

‘‘Christianity  is  facing  a  new 
crisis  over  foreign  missions  because 
missionary  statesmen  differ  tell¬ 
ingly  both  over  the  definition  of 
the  Gospel  and  over  the  Christian 
approach  to  the  pagan  world  reli¬ 
gions.”  This  is  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  of  an  eleven-page  review  ar¬ 
ticle  of  an  ecumenical  symposium 
entitled  The  Theology  of  the 
Christian  Mission,  edited  by  Ger¬ 
ald  H.  Anderson.  The  authors  of 
the  article  point  cut  that  the  book 
may  have  the  impact  of  W.  E. 
Hocking’s  Rethinking  Missions 
(1932)  and  Hendrik  Kraemer’s 
The  Christian  Message  in  a  Non- 
Christian  World  (1938).  ‘‘This 
momentous  crisis  in  Protestant 
Christianity  has  organizational  as 
well  as  theological  implications.  Is 
the  foreign  missions  enterprise  to 
be  totally  and  permanently  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  ecclesiastical  frame¬ 
work  and  control  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches?  Many 
churchmen  expect  a  major  move  in 
this  direction  will  occur  November 
17  to  December  6,  1961,  with  the 
integration  of  WCC  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Missionary  Council  at 
the  New  Delhi  Assembly.  Under¬ 
lying  most  of  the  dissatisfaction 
over  ecumenical  mergers  is  a  theo¬ 
logical  protest.  From  the  outset 
theological  inclusivism  has  haunted 
the  ecumenical  venture.  It  has 
sheltered  not  only  evangelical  but 
liberal  (and  more  recently  neo¬ 
orthodox)  and  for  a  season  even 
humanist  views  with  equal  wel¬ 
come.”  The  review  analyzes  the 
contributions  of  the  book  to  the 
subjects  of  the  non-Christian  reli¬ 


gions,  Biblical  theology,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  missions,  missionary  moti¬ 
vation,  the  Trinity  and  missions, 
Christianity  and  Communism.  One 
of  the  more  dangerous  features  of 
the  symposium  is  ‘‘its  ambiguous, 
often  disappointing,  and  sometimes 
apostate  verdict  on  this  important 
issue  ^Christianity  and  the  non- 
Christian  religions].  Missions  is 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  Church ;  to 
dull  the  blade  of  evangelism  is  to 
doom  Christianity.  ...  As  a 
dominant  trend  the  symposium 
essayists  see  Christianity  as  the 
fulfillment  rather  than  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  heathen  religions, 
and  emphasize  ‘the  good  in  all  re¬ 
ligions.’  This  mood  sometimes  in¬ 
cludes  regard  even  for  atheistic 
communism  as  a  constructive  prep¬ 
aration  for  Christianity,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  abrogates  the  need, 
so  clearly  stressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  evangelizing  the 
Jews.”  This  book  will  be  a  crucial 
factor  in  the  discussions  at  New 
Delhi  which  may  determine  mis¬ 
sionary  strategy  for  years  to  come. 
Evangelicals  should  put  it  fore¬ 
most  on  their  reading  calendar  in 
order  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
face  a  vital  threat  to  the  entire 
cause  of  world  evangelization.  This 
review  article  is  an  excellent  guide 
to  a  study  of  this  work. 

‘‘Renewal  in  the  Churches,”  Union 

Seminary  Quarterly  Review, 

March,  1961. 

What  the  evangelical  calls  re¬ 
vival,  the  liberal  and  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  call  spiritual  renewal. 
Both  seek  to  bring  the  laymen  into 
a  closer  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  church  although  the  methods 
are  dissimilar.  The  pastor  who  is 
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concerned  over  the  failure  of  his 
laymen  to  meet  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  unchurched  and  the  lost 
of  their  community  will  profit 
from  a  reading  of  this  issue  where 
a  number  of  pastors  discuss  the 
ways  by  which  they  have  enlisted 
their  laymen.  Some  of  the  methods 
are  offbeat  and  have  little  regard 
for  the  moving  of  the  Holy  ^irit, 
but  they  do  demonstrate  the  value 
of  rethinking  our  methods  to  see  if 
they  are  still  relevant  in  our  con¬ 
temporary  environment. 

Rowley,  H.  H.  and  B.  Ramm, 

“Authority  and  Scripture,” 

Christian  Century,  March  1, 
1961. 

The  voice  of  liberal  Christian¬ 
ity  is  currently  running  a  series  of 
articles  on  “Doctrines  in  Dispute.” 
The  first  article  of  the  series,  which 
has  to  date  also  discussed  the 
topics  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  and 
the  free  church  versus  apostolic 
succession,  features  the  renowned 
British  Old  Testament  scholar, 
H.  H.  Rowley,  and  conservative 
Bernard  Ramm,  in  a  discussion  of 
this  crucial  doctrine.  Rowley 
states  his  case  bluntly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly.  The  Bible  is  not  inerrant 
nor  was  it  intended  to  be.  Through 
the  Bible  “God  was  speaking  to 
and  still  speaks  to  men,  and  it  is 
this,  and  this  alone,  which  gives  it 
authority.  The  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  the  authority  of  God.  .  .  . 


The  writers  were  inspired  of  God, 
but  inspiration  was  no  mechanical 
process,  and  the  authors  did  not 
cease  to  be  themselves — fallible 
men,  with  many  wrong  ideas  about 
God  and  the  world.  We  but  dis¬ 
honor  God  when  we  hold  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  statement  in  the 
Bible.”  Ramm  answers  that  the 
basis  for  the  Christian  concept  of 
authority  is  trinitarian,  Christo¬ 
centric,  pneumatological,  and  reve- 
lational.  He  points  out  further  that 
“the  word  of  God  is  eventually 
continued  within  the  redeemed 
community  by  means  of  a  docu¬ 
ment,  a  biblos,  a  graphe.  And  thus 
the  people  of  God  put  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trinity 
when  they  put  themselves  con¬ 
cretely  under  the  authority  of  reve¬ 
lation  as  graphe.  The  universal 
faith  of  the  Christian  church  is 
that  the  canonical  Scriptyre  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  faith  and 
morals,  the  diverse  ways  of  under¬ 
standing  the  expression  the  ‘word 
of  God*  not  withstanding.  .  .  . 
The  Christian  church  when  true 
to  its  essence  submits  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  of  the  Trinity,  to 
the  mediated  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  the  immediate  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  con¬ 
cretely  submitting  itself  to  the 
sacred  Scripture  (so  Calvin  in  his 
classic  letter  to  Sandolet).”  This 
series  will  prove  valuable  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  viewpoints  of  con¬ 
temporary  theology. 


^  for  your 
permanent  library 


PROPHECY 
FOR  TODAY 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost 

A  second  title  by  the  Dallas 
Seminary  Professor  of  Bible  Ex¬ 
position  presents  some  of  the 
great  themes  of  prophecy  in  a 
stimulating  manner,  easily  un¬ 
derstood  ^  layman  and  student 
alike. 

$2.95 


THE  GENESIS  FLOOD 

Henry  M.  Morris  John  C.  Whitcomb,  Jr. 

This  book  presents  a  new  and  powerful  system  for  unifying 
and  correlating  scientific  data  bearing  on  the  earth’s  early 
history.  It  is  a  Biblically  based  proposal  of  creationism  and 
catastrophism  that  seeks  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  orientation  of  all  pertinent  scientific  data. 

$8.95 


order  from 

Seminary  Book  Room 

3909  Swiss  Avenue 
Dallas  4,  T exas 
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